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Does anybody really know when he first became a thorough 
Socialist? I doubt it. My impression, for instance, is that I first 
entered the Socialist party in thought, if not in deed, fully twenty- 
one years since and that therefore I am now come of age in the 
creed. But it may have been earlier that I first saw economic light. 
Tf I had tumbled off my horse, now, in a fit, when riding to Dam- 
ascus, that would have made a strong impression, if not on my head, 
on some other part of my person and I should doubtless remember 
accurately the date of my conversion. But I didn’t, so I don’t. That 
I have been a Social-Democrat in the full revolutionary sense since 
T880, doesn’t admit of question, however; and, in spite of much dis- 
couragement and many disappointments, that, seeing the truth at 
the time as clearly as I see it now, I determined to devote my life to 
its propaganda is to me a matter for hearty self-congratulation. 

It is not, I take it, given to every man in the movement to em- 
brace Social-Democracy and make his first speech in public at the 
mature age of 27 or 38. Yet that was the case with me. and I al- 
ways think that I finally broke with my class and entered upon the 
rude rough-and-tumble of Socialist propaganda when I took up my 
parable and addressed a knot of rather squalid-looking bar-loafers 
from the base of the old pump at Clerkenwell Green. Years after- 
wards I was turned out of my club in St. James’s street—the New 
University of which I was an original member and an old commit- 
tee-man. having done as much as anyone to organize the kitchen 
and the library—for a similar speech, somewhat better delivered, 
from the steps to Cleopatra’s needle. In those days Socialism wasn’t 
respectable. Now if I were put up again I have no doubt even my 
old college friends would vote that I be reinstated. Socialism is be- 
ginning to “arrive” and it is rather creditable, don’t you know, to 
have ‘‘a man at our club” who is considered to have some reputation 
in that line. Why, when I go to Oxford, I actually stay with my 
friend, the Regius Professor of History in Christ Church, and I 
have dined in company with William Morris at the Merton high 
table. That’s a long way from the old pump on Clerkenwell Green. 
But to my mind there is much more danger, alike to the individual 
and to the movement, from hospitality and courtesy than there is 
from persecution. It is about time we had another trial at the Old 
Bailey. What splendid propaganda that was! Alas, Burns and 
Champion have both “sold out” to the enemy, and even little Jack 
Williams cannot be as active as he was in those days. What were 
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we tried for? Because—don’t you remember ?—certain anti-So- 
cialists in a hurry broke the windows of the clubs all along Pall 
Mall and St. James’s street and looted the shops in Piccadilly. As 
we four were there the government held us responsible. The jury 
very properly acquitted us all. A very decent jury it was, I now 
declare. Happily, and unexpectedly, too, we had a “comrade” on it. 
So if they hadn’t let us off there would have had to be a new trial. 
The which, I do you to wit, is a true bill. 

It is the fashion to say that all we Social-Democrats who come 
from the highly-educated upper, or upper-middle class, are disap- 
pointed folk. That we have come down in order to go up. We stoop 
to conquer in fact, and, as we shall never conquer, we shall stoop 
all our lives. You have often heard that said no doubt. Well, 
this isn’t true of me and IJ don’t think it is true of others. Cer- 
tainly it wasn’t true of our old friend and comrade, William Lieb- 
knecht, who could have attained high position at any time had he 
chosen. But as to myself. Very soon after I had become a 
Socialist—not to speak of what had occurred before, I was offered 
in the handsomest way practically all that any man can attain to 
in this country. I honestly believe the three statesmen who were 
agreed on this, only one of whom is now living, wished to do me 
a good turn; to save me, as the most friendly of them frankly and 
kindly said, from wasting my life and frittering away my abil- 
ities. Wasn’t I a fool to refuse? Couldn’t I have done, more in 
the front rank of a great party than as an outcast and, to a cer- 
tain extent, impoverished Socialist? Well, I didn’t think so, and 
I don’t think so now, though I am still being constantly told that 
I have thrown away my life. 

And here, falling into my anecdotage, I will speak of a very 
long interview lasting nearly three hours which [I had with the late 
Lord Beaconsfield in Curzon street not very long before his death. 
The general impression of that old Jew—some day, perhaps, I shall 
publish my whole conversation with him—is that he was a cynical, 
self-seeking old adventurer, whose one object in life was to succeed. 
That seems to me only a portion of him. It is always difficult with 
such a man to say where acting ends and genuineness begins, and 
I don’t pretend to be able to draw the line. But that the old man 
had somewhere stowed away at the bottom of him a policy which 
he had never been able to carry out remains my opinion to this day. 
At any rate he told me in his own peculiar way that it was quite 
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impossible for any man to make head against the “great family” 
cliques in England if he wished to do anything for the real benefit 
of the people. They would combine against him, intrigue against 
him and do their utmost to overthrow him. This was, I have no 
doubt, his own experience. For Disraeli held his position quite as 
much by the pretorian guard which he formed at the Carlton of 
the North of Ireland gang—the Hills, the Hamiltons, the Taylors, 
the Beresford, ete.—who rallied round him and supported him as he 
did by his own ability. But that is by the way. It was not a pleasant 
experience. Our friend, Millerand, in much more favorable circum- 
stances, is finding, I believe, that a Socialist is out of place even in 
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twaddle it is than when I sat in the great International Socialist 
Congress last year organizing the new “International ;” or when 
I have lately read of the unchecked and uncheckable growth of the 
great trusts in America. The steel trust, with its billion dollars of 
capital, is a better propaganda for us all over the world than even 
Kaiser Wilhelm IT, and that is saying a very great deal. All that 
you and I, my dear Wilshire, have predicted for the past twenty 
years is coming to pass under our own eyes; and Social-Democracy, 
organized, revolutionary Socialism, can alone read the signs of the 
times and make ready to take advantage of the rapid but uncon- 
scious social and economic preparations for the Soicalist period. 


What a time of it he would have had 
amid dexterous English Conservatives! 

But now is there any hope of the English workers at all? Will 
they show up any better in the first half of the Twentieth Century 
than they did in the last half of the Nineteenth? It is very difficult 


the most advanced ministry. 


to say. This screed will reach you shortly before May Day, and 
May Day is the day on which we gather together Socialists and 
sympathizers all over England, and in London more particularly. I 
have myself just finished my annual article for the May Day num- 
ber of Justice. And yet IT can scarcely answer that question with 
any confidence. Or, rather, I may say at once that unless we ex- 
perience some serious shock from without I cannot take a favorable 
view of the situation here from the Socialist standpoint. There is 
no enthusiasm among the mass of the English people for anything. 
They vote persistently for their masters, not because they love them, 
but because they really don’t know any better and won’t take the 
trouble to learn. A football match or a sale between horses they 
have never seen and never will see has much more interest for them, 
a direct betting pecuniary interest, than their own well-being, or that 
of their wives and children. Ignorant, conceited and too often 
degraded and embruted by their wretched surroundings, the English 
working classes are not nice people to work for. No, unless we 
have a shock from without we shall not make the progress here that 
our stage of economic growth might lead us to hope for. Two 
factors are needed in order to achieve Socialism on the stage im- 
mediately preceding the co-operative commonwealth—the economic 
development and the educated consciousness of such development. 
In the first we are now far behind America; in the second. we are 
far behind Germany. 

Nevertheless we do steadily make way. ‘Twenty vears is a 
long time in the life of a man; it is very little in the life of a nation: 
it is nothing in the life of the race. Yet in those twentv vears we 
have completely changed the terminology of the English language 
in Social matters and have greatly modified the general view. 
Phrases which T well remember first using mvself have passed into 
our current talk. Not only so, but the capitalists themselves are 
doing their utmost to capture Socialism and Socialists by pottering 
measures of minor collectivist reform. No efforts are spared to 
prove that there is no “class war” and that Social-Democracy as a 
ecientific revolutionary nower has had its day. This sort of twaddle 
amuses me. Never did I understand more completely what utter 


What we have to do as Brostene O’Brien truly said fifty years 
ago is to organize in every great city and industrial center, a group 
of really well-informed and capable men. Then at the period of 
crisis we shall be able by our initiative to paralyze the bourgeoisie. 
The social revolution will come anyhow, despite the silly Professors 
of Political Economy with their “natural” and “artificial”? monopolies, 
despite the trickery and cleverness of the capitalists; despite the ig- 
norance and apathy of the workers; but it may easily land us in a 
prolonged period of anarchy unless we think out beforehand the 
steps we shall take when the crisis is upon us. That in England 
we shall have the shock from without, of which I have spoken above, 
I have myself no doubt at all. And in our steady, stubborn way we 
Ienglish Social-Democrats are doing our best to make ready for 
it. Weare long, long past the time when even in jest, we could be 
put in a four-wheel cab. Though not as numerous as we could 
wish, our hand is everywhere; we are well organized and disciplined ; 
we have the initiative in all popular movements; and the old en- 
thusiasm and determination of the eighties are moving again among 
us on a much wider plane. In short, as I have said only too often, 
but it is truer today than ever: Socialism in Great Britain is 
still in a fluid state, but one good jar will cause a rapid crystalliza- 
tion to take place. 

And so for my part I enter very hopefully on the century of 
Socialism and I shall speak under the great Transept of the Crystal 
Palace on May Ist, with absolute confidence in the approaching 
triumph of our cause. Labor day means-for me something much 
more than the festival of labor. I am sick of the talk about the 
nobility of the laborer and the dignity of labor. The laborer. to- 
day is not noble and his labor is not dignified. No, the worker of 
our time is for the most part a self-degraded drudge and his profit- 
making toil is an embruting task. May Day to me is the great So- 
cialist anniversary in which all Socialists of every class, creed and 
condition can combine to help on the industrial, moral and mental 
emancipation of all mankind. ‘This we can accomplish by appre- 
ciating and controlling the inevitable development of economic 
powers for the common good. The May Day of 1901 marks another 
important stage in our onward march to national and international 
victory. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION 
Abbot Hinney 

Direct legislation is a method for true Democracy. 
Its aim and object is to place the control of all public 
affairs in the hands of the body of the people. No 
one believing in free popular government can object 
to the aim and principle of direct legislation. Objec- 
tions can only come from two sources: First, from 
those who do not believe in true Demcoracy, who 
do not trust a real and effective government, by the 
will of the majority of the franchise holders; or, 
second, from those who believe the method proposed 
to be cumbersome or otherwise defective. 

The first class of objectors should be met by the 
statement that they are out of place in a republic, 
and hold opinions hostile to our form of government. 

The question then is upon the practicability and ef- 
fectiveness of direct legislation in securing a fair, 
progressive and reliable administration of public af- 
fairs. he answer to this is complete and favorable 
in the experience of the republic of Switzerland. In 
this remarkable republic we find an economical and 
just administration of civil affairs and a military 
organization that has now, and long has had, the 
respect of the great powers surrounding it. The 
people have beeen perfectly -willing to keep up this 
military organization, without which the great pow- 
ers would have long since parcelled out Switzerland 
amongst each other. This recognition by the peo- 
ple of Switzerland of the world principle that “no 
nation has been able to maintain what it did not 
know how to defend,” shows the readiness of a true 
republic to make all sacrifices necessary for safety. 
When we consider the location of Switzerland and 
the composite character of its population, we may 
give our hearty applause to a form of government 
that has held its cantons in harmonious and forceful 
union for so long a period, and held its integrity and 
boundary amongst and in contact with such aggres- 
sive military powers as surround it. Switzerland is 
bounded by France, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Not one of these great powers but what has been and 
is, On occasion, a territorial annexer. Yet its small 
republic maintains itself against all odds. 

Switzerland, in its small area, contains cantons that 
are exclusively French, others that are exclusively 
German, and one that is exclusively Italian. Four 
kanguages are spoken in its cantons. Some sections 
are predominantly Protestant, and some as strongly 
Roman Catholic. When these things are considered, 
we are bound to admit that the government of the 
republic is just as strong. 

We find on an examination of the workings of 
direct legislation in Switzerland, that the people act 
with discretion and conservatism. ‘The abuses com- 
plained of in our republic in the matter of lawless 
and powerful corporations, and in the special legis- 
lation for the few at the expense of the many, do not 
and cannot exist in Switzerland. 

I am familiar with Switzerland. I have lived 
there, and even walked over most of its beautiful 
mountains and valleys. There is no place in the 
world with better roads, more faithful public officers, 
more order and security and thrift, and no place 
where the people have a more sturdy patriotism. Di- 
rect legislation in Switzerland is accompanied by a 
‘strong, tolerant, just and economical government. 

Another experience from that republic shows that 
direct legisaltion is more a reserve power and ef- 
fective check in the hands of the people than a force 
in constant, active use. While our state legislature 
passed some three hundred Jaws, but two laws were 
passed in Switzerland by direct legislation. One 
great advantage of the system is that people by it are 
made to know what the laws that govern them are, 
and feel themselves to be responsible for the enforce- 
ment of what they adopt, while we do not know what 
our laws are with any detail or accuracy. 

The people also, under their system, have the fact 
constantly before them that the government is not 
some mysterious and all-powerful magician, capable 
of all things, even to creating something from noth- 
ing, but is caly a part and parcel of the people, and 
that its power and resources are only the available 
strength and productive power of the aggregation of 
its individuals. Their education prevents excesses 
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in government action unwise and injurious, similar 
to some of those occurring during the French revolu- 
tion. 

California has the referendum in bond issues and in 
constitutional amendments. In the new charter pro- 
posed for San Francisco, direct legislation is pro- 
vided for. In our own early history, to the admira- 
tion of de Toqueqille, and still in the New England 
township elections, control of officers, and of all pub- 
lic business, was by the entire body of the franchise 
holders. Their township government was not repre- 
sentative, but was under the direct control of the pub- 
lic business by all the township meeting. The town of 
Brookline, in Massachusetts, with 15,000 inhabitants, 
is still conducted by this popupar system. Its affairs 
are well and economically administered. It is, in 
fact, a model community. One striking fact is the 
continuance in office of faithful public servants. One 
of them in Brookline has held office for thirty years, 
and another for seventeen years. Factions, self-seek- 
ing, waste and corruption are at a discount. 

Popular government—direct legislation the real 
thing—is thus shown to be an American system of 
longer life in America than our republic. No one 
need fear the people who believe in a republic. There 
is, therefore, good reason to inaugurate generally, a 
successful system with this end in view, that does 
really give the majority of the people an incorrupti- 
ble and indefeasable power in their own affairs. 

* CK OK 


The New-Born Socialism 


Little as it seems to be suspected, this great move- 
ment is essentially Socialistic, and is drawing men 
and women with unprecedented force into a system 
which Mr. Spencer has not unreasonably compared 
to the automatic working of a beehive, where the 
swarm is all, and the individual bee comparatively 
nothing. It is curious to see how the Socialistic 
tendency is being swept on by individual will; but 
the social demand is growing quite as rapidly as 
corporate power; and, in the end, society will al- 
ways be found mightier than the greatest of its parts. 
Yet in human hands power is a perilous possession. 
Let us hope that the new-born Socialism of corpora- 
tions may be wisely used. If it shall be so, it may 
guide the modern world into many a good thing in 
the coming century; if not, it may collapse as sud- 
denly as it has risen—The Philadelphia Church 
Standard. 


A Problem @ Its Solution 


THE PROBLEM. 

Production is limited by consumption. 

Consumption is limited by wages. 

Machines multiply production, increase the number 
of the unemployed, who compete, and reduce wages. 

Result: Panic and hard times. 

Wages will not buy what is produced. 

As machine production increases, the periods be- 
tween panics grow shorter. 

THE SOLUTION. 

Associated, collective ownership and operation of 
the means of production and distribution. 

Result: Full value of product given 
laborer. 

No over-production, no panics, no unemployed, but 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men.” 
* *K Xx 

Comrade Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Cal., has of- 
fered Bryan $10,000 to debate on Trusts. Mr. Wil- 
shire is a prominent and wealthy citizen, and Mr. 
Bryan cannot afford to ignore such a challenge, if he 
believes that trusts can be destroyed. Wilshire takes 
the position that the nation must own the trusts— 
Bryan says the trusts must be destroyed. Mr. Bryan 
is a much over-rated man if he declines to discuss 
this ,even without a cash consideration—when_ his 
antagonist is prominent and offers Bryan the priv- 
ilege of naming the time and place. Will Bryan ‘get 
out of his hole?—Appeal to Reason. 

* *K * 


The slavery of our times is very clearly and 
definitely produced, not by some iron elemental law, 
but by human enactments—about land, about taxes, 
and about property.—Tolstoi. 


to each 
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The Mayors Say 


“Every city should own its own franchises so far 
On that general principle I stand.” 
D. M. Axtn, Mayor of Evansville. 


as practicable. 


“Municipal ownership of franchises under, right 
conditions, preventing unscrupulous political manipu- 
lation, is most desirable.” 

Grorce FE. GREEN, 


Mayor of Binghamton. 


“T believe in municipal ownership all the way 
through. It is a great mistake to dispose of fran- 
chises to private parties on any conditions.” 

W. K. Anprews, Mayor of Roanoke. 


“T am heartily in favor of municipal ownership of 
street railroads, as I think street railway monopolies, 
with their enormous corruption funds, are a menace 
to good government and the welfare of the people.” 

Gus. Taret, Mayor of Cincinnati. 


“T believe the time is approaching when all com- 
modities, such as water, light and transportation, will 
be owned and operated hy the cities at the least possi- 
ble cost, so as to give the people the benefit of the 
I feel sure that the day of long franchises 
Tuomas Taccart, Mayor of Indianapolis. 


same. 
is past.” 


“Civil service and city ownership are the solutions 
of the municipal franchise question. Private owner- 
ship now involves city control, which is an unfailing 
source of corruption. Eliminate patronage and the 
right to regulate corruption and the betrayal of public 
trusts will be practically overcome.” 

James D. Pueran, Mayor of San Francisco. 


“Tt is undemocratic, as well as unscientific, to place 
Our officials in such temptation as the officials in Chi- 
cago have been placed. Absolute municipal owner- 
ship and operation of street railway lines, and all 
other public vehicles, is the one, only and final cure. 
Vhe briber will then be without a victim to prey 
S. M. Jones. Mayor of Toledo. 


upon.” 


“Unless there is a material change in nearly all our 
municipalities, by which the people are permitted to 
govern themselves, instead of being governed by pow- 
erful moneyed corporations through legislative bodies, 
as at present, there must, as a matter of protection, 
come the municipal ownership and control of street 
railroads and other quasi public institutions.” 

R. E. McKisson, Mayor of Cleveland. 

“T am pledged to fight for municipal control. if 
not ownership, of the franchises, for I know that 
cities can do the work better and cheaper than private 
parties can. The sentiment for municipal ownership 
is very strong. as illustrated in our city very recently, 
when the question of building a city lighting plant 
carried by a majority of nearly 3 to 1.” 

D. J. McVicar, Mayor of Des Moines. 


“T believe in the municipal ownership of public 
utilities. In this class I place street railroads. Not 
only would the municipal ownership of such utilities 
as the water works system, electric or gas lighting 
systems and street railway system, give better man- 
agement, but it would prove a means of reducing the 
tax burden under which the people are beginning to 
chafe.” C. A. Cotiter, Mayor of Atlanta. 


* Ok Ox 


Spain has ominous signs of public disorder in its 
The Australian Parliament is in a state 
af collapse. Collision the Hun- 
garian Parliament and the executive over elections ; 
and there is a serious wave of criticism running over 
Germany directed against the honors bestowed by 


larger cities. 
has come between 


the Kaiser upon Lord Roberts. The economic stress 
is so great all over Europe that the spring is certain 
to see a period of extreme unrest, really based upon 
the steady. inexorable competition of the United 
States, which month by month undermines the econ- 
omic system of England and the continent—New 


York Churchman. 
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Guess Who it was that hired a band to serenade Himself.—L. A. Times. 


The Socialist Band as it Turned Loose 

Last night the “Social Democratic Band” serenaded 
a bargain-sale Philosopher who trains with the tribe 
in this city, in order to show them what an aristocrat 
can do in the way of sweet simplicity and paying 
bills; in return for this, they let him make speeches 
while the band was resting. 

To make the affair a complete secret, they put 
out dodgers inviting the public to come, thus giving 
the Philosopher an intuition to lay in a supply of bot- 
tled geniality and to wear his “comrades-all-together- 
we” shirt of honest toil, at the same time keeping 
him absolutely in the dark about the happy surprise 
in store for him. 

The invited public was on hand early and often, 
but the band of serenaders was delayed in trans- 
mission. 

The Philosopher must have been surprised when 
the band finally burst loose on the startled air of the 
evening, mingling its gurgling coos of melody with 
the terrific screech of a Jady learning to be a prima 
donna and a practicing church choir that kept get- 
ting off wrong and being called back in disgrace. 

The Philosopher never suspected a serenade. He 
probably thought it was just a few of his friends who 
had dropjed in to fill the front lawn and smoke 
cigars on his cement walks and exchange a fire of 
park oratory across the back parlor. That is the 
way the chorus goes visiting on the front lawns of the 
great man of the village in comic operas. 

Now you come to think of it, this was rather a 
comic opera affair all the way round, beginning with 
the Philosopher. 

The master of ceremonies, who wore his whiskers 
in respectful imitation of the Philosopher, came and 
sat on the doorstep and worried because the band 
didn’t come. 

Two frivolous girls passing by, stopped and asked 
what the trouble seemed to be. 

“Ts it a funeral?” they asked, lowering their voices 
decorously. 

“No, it’s a serenade,” he replied sadly. 

“Where is the band?” 

“There isn’t any band yet.” 

“Well, what’s it for, anyhow?” 

He told them it was for the Philosopher. 

“But what do they want to serenade him for?” 


The understudy to the Philosopher was fairly 
graveled. 

“f guess it’s to sort of encourage him,” he said 
at last. 


The Philosopher meanwhile was fluttering about™ 


in a fever of hospitality. He went in among his peo- 
ple, strewing sunshine and gladness in his path. 

For just a moment, he dropped into the back par- 
lor where they were playing handball with senti- 
ments about “individualism” and “capital” and “com- 
petition.” He was too polite to monopolize the at- 
tention himself and gave up to his guests, smiling a 
sweet, far-away philosophical smile to see them so 
happy. 

Once when an orator appealed to him in a fire of 
flaming speech, he said: “Oh, Gee,” in polite sym- 
pathy. Then he went away and gave the ladies each 
a copy of his paper, all written by himself. How 
nice it is to make others happy. 

When everybody had forgotten all about it, the 
band came striding in across the lawn and the house 
emptied itself. 

The band was half an hour late, and not a bit 
ashamed. It meandered in blithely and quite satis- 
fied with itself. 

The band belongs to one of the Los Angeles So- 
cialist societies. It carries a drum on which is in- 
flammably written “Appeal to Reason.” No one but 
the Philosopher himself could explain whether the 
whole band is an appeal to reason, or just the drum, 
or whether there is any special significance in the 
“appeal to reason” being thumped in the head by a 
padded stick. 

The band had a hard.time getting away. It would 
get all ready; the leader would glower at the tuba 
while he pulled the curves out of his instrument and 
blow through them, and everybody would draw a long 
breath, and the snare drummer would raise his sticks 
to get away ahead of the bunch, he always being al- 
lowed a handicap. All this would happen, and then 
some recreant bandsman would push his way into the 
circle Jate, and it would all have to happen over 
again. 

Suddenly they all got aff. There is nothing like 
a Socialist band for energy. They grab their horns 
and brace their legs and glory be to everything in 
the way! 


The band had its own ideas about music, too. They 
began with a piece named the “Queen,” which was 
specially appropriate for a Socialist philosopher who 
wants the nation to own the golf links, and they 
wound up with a piece called “Welcome.” 

When the band got started it played right along. 
They got through their regular program, but were 
having such a bully time that one of the horn players 
said: “Say, let’s don’t go yet; let’s play No. 13.” And 
they did. 

The people were all gathered on the front walk, 
and the Philosopher walked up and down before 
them with a raglan overcoat and a head bowed in 
thought. He was a fine sight. 

When the band couldn’t think of anything more to 
play, and the alto began to get rheumatism in his feet 
from the wet grass, and the meeting was about to ad- 
journ, some one with pity in his heart called for a 
speech from the Philosopher. 

The populace fell back, and the Philosopher 
skinned for the front stairs, where he addressed his 
followers. He spoke in a tender, fatherly way of 
Socialism, which is evidently his invention and per- 
sonal property, occasionally loaned to give joy to oth- 
ers if they will be careful and not poke any holes 
through the varnish. 

“Speaking of Socialism,” he said, “I am a member 
of the California Club, which, as you know, is com- 
posed largely of wealthy men.” 

{Profound impression. ] 

“T used to be thought a crank there.” ” 

The Philosopher neglected to state his exact pres- 
ent standing in the club. 

As he talked the lady prima donna took courage 
again, and the church choir come out of the bomb 
proof, and the Philosopher’s office kitten stole cau- 
tiously back into the peace and calm of his oratory. 

And that is all except to guess the riddle. 

Riddle: Who is the Philosopher ? 

Who pays the band?—Los Angeles Times. 


* OK OK 


What of the Castellanes? 


It is worth while to think about Castellane. He 
means much. He is a part of the riddle of the new 
century’s social sphinx. 

It is the Castellanes that have saved the world, 
through all past history, from the domination of a 
few great fortunes. A robust bandit chief would 
undertake to found a family. He would pile up 
gold in iron chests, he would take mortgages on the 
lands of his neighbors, and to secure all this to his 
descendants forever he would tie up his wealth 
with strict family settlements. 

Then he would die and for some generations his 
estates would grow by their own vitality. His de- 
scendants would live for enjoyment and their rey- 
enues would support them in idle luxury. 

At last, along would come a Castellane. Luxury 
would not satisfy him. He would be possessed by a 
rage for extravagance. He would throw away his 
fortune with both hands. He would cut down the 
family forests, mortgage the ancestral acres and 
empty the iron treasure boxes. So, like the humble 
earthworm which breaks up the clods into fertile soil 
for the farmer, the Castellane has had his place in 
the economy of nature. Is he going to accomplish 
the same results hereafter ? 

We have seen that he can dissipate a fortune of 
$15,000,000 in a few years. An expenditure of two 
or three millions a year is so well within his capacity 
that it affords no real test of his actual powers. But 
suppose he had a Rockefeller instead of a Gould 
fortune to deal with. How would it be then? 

Mr. Rockefeller has taken precautions against the 
early appearance of a Castellane in his family. That 
there will be one sooner or later there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. 

Suppose, when he appears, he finds himself in pos- 
session of a fortune of a billion dollars, securely in- 
vested at 4 per cent, and returning an income of 
$40,000,000 a year, what will be the chances of his 
performing the social functions that have been~per- 
formed by his kind in all\former ages? 

To dissipate such a fortune within the period of 


one spendthrift’s activity, which could hardly be ex- 
pected to cover more than twenty years, would re- 
quire an expenditure of at least $70,000,000 a year, 


nearly $1,400,000 a week, or $200,000 a day. That 
would be $20,000 an hour, if a working day consisted 


of ten hours, or over $300'a minute, or $5 a second. 
Could a man keep up that pace for twenty years 


without resting? If he spent only $40,000,000 a year 
he would be living on his income, and his principal 
would not diminish. If he spent only $30,000,000 
annually his estate would actually increase. It will 
be such a test for the Castellanes as they have never 
yet had to face. If they fail, the world will have 
to find some other method of reducing the inequal- 
ities of wealth—Examiner. 
* * x 
Herbert N. Casson on The Challenge 


The following clipping is from the Bellamy Re- 
view: ; 

An extraordinary man has arisen in the West. His 
name is H. Gaylord Wilshire. He has started the 
most enterprising Socialist paper in America. Its 
name is THE CHALLENGE,” and it is published in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Wilshire is half Socialist, half bookmaker. He 
is ready to debate all comers, and to put up large 
sums of money on himself. 

In the last issue of his paper, he has a brilliant edi- 
torial on “When Rockefeller owns the Earth;” and 
offers $1000 to anyone who can disprove his logic. 

He offered Bryan $2000 to debate with him on 
“trusts,” but Bryan ignored his letter. He also of- 
fered Congressman McLachlan $700 to argue the 
trust question with him in Los Angeles, but received 
no answer. 

His paper is without doubt, the best appearing and 
most cleverly edited radical weekly in the country. 
Its cheapness is a marvel. 

Mr. Wilshire has secured over ten columns of high- 
class advertising, and so makes his papcr self-sup- 
porting. He also gives away hundreds of dollars to 
agents. 

Best of all, his Socialism is of the home-grown 
brand, cleverly and forcibly expressed. If he can 
keep up the pace, he will soon become a factor in na- 
tional politics—Bellamy Review. 

* ok x 


Trusts as the Agents of Tariff Reform 


The industrial and commercial revolution is mov- 
ing on with increasing momentum. Hardly had the 
public begun to realize the meaning of the annexation 
of the Southern Pacific system to the Union Pacific 
when it was startled by the intimation that Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie had sold his manufacturing interests 
to a syndicate headed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
and Mr. James Pierpont Morgan, and that these cap- 


italists were about to concentrate the iron and steel 


industries of the world in a “billion-dollar trust.” 

Immediately afterward Secretary Gage ordered the 
application to Russian sugar of the discriminating 
duties which, under the Dingley Tariff Bill, are to 
be imposed on all sugars coming from countries 
which pay bounties on’exports. Russia promptly re- 
taliated by subjecting American manufactures to the 
general tariff, which previously had been relaxed 
in our favor. The effect of this action was to increase 
the duties on such goods by about thirty per cent. 
Forthwith the European press began to talk of a gen- 
eral tariff war as a means of bringing the dreaded 
American giant to his knees. 

All these things have suddenly brought the tariff 
question back into politics, but in a form totally dif- 
ferent from any it ever assumed in this country be- 
fore. On the one hand, there is a feeling among Re- 
publicans that the Republican party can no longer 
afford to occupy the position of giving special favors 
at the general expense to gentlemen so well able to 
take care of themselves as those in control of the 
steel trust. This finds expression in the bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Babcock, chairman of the Republican 
Congressional Committee, abolishing the duties on 
manufactures of iron and steel. On the other hand, 
we have the growing impression among manufactur- 
ers that the tariff has ceased to be a help to them and 
has become a handicap. The clash with Russia has 
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suddenly driven that conviction home. The Treasury 
returns for the calendar year 1900 shows that the 
United States has now become the greatest exporting 
country in theworld. Our exports last year amounted 
to $1,453,013,659, against $1,418,348,000 for the United 
Kingdom, $1,050,611,000 for Germany, and $780,000,- 
ooo for France. Twenty-five years ago we were 
fourth, with domestic exports of $497,263,737, while 
those of Germany reached $607,096,000, those of 
France $7747,489,000, and those of the United King- 
dom $1,087,497,000. In other words, we have almost 
trebled our exports while Germany has not doubled 
hers. The United Kingdom has increased hers by 
a little over one-third, and France has hardly in- 
creased hers at all. 

Evidently the days of the Home Market Club are 
numbered. It is the foreign markets that our manu- 
facturers are reaching out for. The “tariff reform” 
movement of ten years ago is dead. There is no 
longer a party of consumers against a party of pro- 
ducers, but the new tariff reform movement, enlisting 
the producers themselves in an effort to conquer the 
commerce of the world in an open field, promises to 
level the walls of protection here as a similar move- 
ment did in England sixty years ago. 

It is significant that this agitation for freer trade 
here should coincide with an agitation for protection 
in Great Britain. It shows that England and Amer- 
ica have changed places industrially; that we are 
now the aggressive commercial power, and that Great 
Britain’s anxiety is less to capture new markets 
than to keep those she has. 

The obstructive policy of the Senate in the matter 
of reciprocity treaties negotiated by the Administra- 
tion promotes the probability of a general tariff set- 
tlement. It is evident that in the era of tariff wars 
that European trade hostility is threatening, we shall 
need some means of making it worth the while of 
other countries to treat us fairly. It is equally evi- 
dent that we cannot accomplish this result by means 
of reciprocity treaties to be put to sleep in the Senate. 


Probably in the end we shall come to the European 


system of maximum and minimum tariffs of which 
Russia has just given us a pointed example. We 
shall have a very low tariff, probably almost on a 
free-trade basis, to be applied to the goods of coun- 
tries that open their markets to us on reasonable 
terms, and a high tariff for the benefit of those coun- 
tries that prefer a policy of exclusiveness. To pre- 
serve the amenities we may call the high schedules 
the “ordinary” tariff and the low ones the “special” 
tariff. Thus we shall never be forced to the un- 
pleasant necssity of “retaliating.” We shall merely 
“withhold special favors.” It will be understood that 
most of our trade with the world will be on the fa- 
vored basis. Samuet E. Morretr. 


se ak 
The Railroads are Doing it 


If all the Socialists, Populists and Theorists in the 
entire world were to devote all their energies for the 
next ten years to the work of convincing the people 
of Southern California that the government should 
own the railroads, they could not in all that time ac- 
complish one-tenth as much as the railways of this 
region are accomplishing every day that they persist 
in their mistaken policy towards our commercial in- 
terests. 

The Herald does not favor the doctrine of govern- 
ment ownership, believing that the best results for the 
greatest number are to be attained only through na- 
tural, individual, competitive effort. What is to hap- 
pen when competition is smothered and individual 
commercial effort is bound hand and foot is another 
question. The time may be near when many conserv- 
ative people will welcome government ownership as 
the least of a number of evils. 

Such a condition of affairs as now exists with re- 
gard to the commerce of this city, which is seeking 
its natural and legitimate outlet to the north and east, 
would not endure for a day ander any plan of rail- 
way management on which a popular sense of justice 
could be brought to bear. Los Angeles is called upon 
to pay 40 per cent more per mile to send its goods 
into the San Joaquin valley than San Francisco has to 
pay, and 90 per cent more per mile to send its goods 
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in Arizona than its northern rival pays. When the 
Los Angeles merchant tries to do business with 
Tulare, for example, which is twenty miles nearer 
to this city than to San Francisco, he runs up against 
a schedule of prohibitive freight rates. He asks the 
reason, and is told that it is the grade at Tehachapi. 
Very well. Then he turns to the east and south, and 
finds that although San Francisco has to climb the 
grade and cover five hundred miles of distance to get 
into the territory, the railroads allow it to do so for 
an insignificant advance of only 5 per cent over the 
Los Angeles rate. On the new coast line it hap- 
pens that the heavy grades—fully as bad as the Te- 
hachapi—lie between San Francisco and the central 
point. Is San Francisco called upon to pay for them? 
Not a bit of it. The rates, north and south, are 
equal at San Luis Obispo, the central point. The boot 
happens to be on the other leg on the coast line, and 
the grade story will not work there. When the grade 
is against Los Angeles it counts; when it is in favor 
of this city it is ignored. 

The utter injustice of this arrangement is perfectly 
understood by the business men of Los Angeles, par- 
ticularly the wholesale people and manufacturers, and 
a suit has been brought to call the roads—particularly 
the Southern Pacific, which is most to blame in the 
matter—to an. accounting for the discrimination. 
Thus far that road has managed to hold the suit from 
coming to trial, but the whole question must ulti- 
mately be threshed out before the state railway com- 
mission. It is not believed that there is any legal de- 
vice by which the railroad can defend such an un- 
equal arrangement, and there is certainly no moral 
ground on which it can be defended. 

The people are quietly taking cognizance of this 
case, as they are of many others. The rule “As ye 
sow, thus shall ye reap” applies to railroads, as it 
does to all other human agencies. A long course of 
deliberate injustice must in the end bring the doer 
evil returns——Los Angeles Herald. 

x * x 


Trusts @ Socialism 


The following editorial is reproduced from the 
Denver Republican : 

The strong point of the trust is that it exists and 
wins solely because it can produce any commodity 
it handles at a relatively small cost. In short, it 
saves the waste of competition by abolishing com- 
petition. This is precisely what the Socialists claim 
for the production, not of a single commodity, but of 


all production. 


A trust is a monopoly. At least the trust which has 
become odious has practically obtained the control 
of some useful product. While it can undoubtedly 
produce more economically than separate establish- 
ments, under competition, it also has the power to 
raise prices. It is presumed by Socialists that this 
power will always be exercised within the limits of 
prudence under a system of Socialism. The differ- 
ence between this and a! trust is that the abolition 
of competition by a trust still leaves a profit to private 
owners, whereas the abolition of competition by So- 
cialism theoretically gives the profit of production 
back to the people. 

It would thus seem that the difference between 
the Socialistic idea and the trust idea lies in the par- 
ticular just named. If the successful trusts demon- 
strate that competition, far from being the life of 
trade as we are taught to believe, is really nothing 
but harmful waste, then they will prepare our minds 
for the gradual advent of state Socialism. If a rail- 
road trust shows that ten thousand miles of railroad 
can be operated more economically by a trust than 
by ten competing companies, each owning one thou- 
sand miles, the minds of the people will pass easily to 
the conclusion that the government could profitably 
operate all the railroads just as it now carries all the 
mails. 

* OK Ok 

Thousands of boxes of oranges are going to waste 
in the Santa Ana valley, in consequence of the short- 
age of freight cars in which to move the crop. Tons 
of them are being dried for fuel and quantities are 
being plowed under for fertilizer—Los Angeles Rec- 
ord. 
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Sir Charles DilKe 


Rr. Hon. Sr Cuarces WentwortH Diike, Bar- 
onet; Privy Councillor; L. L. M., J. P.; M. P. For- 
est of Dean, Div. Gloucestershire, since 1892; born 
1843; m. Ist, Katherine (d. 1874) 0. d. of late Capt. 
Arthur Gore Sheil, 1872; 2nd, 1885, Emilia F. S., d. 
of late Maj. Strong, H. E. I. C. S. and widow of 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B. D., Rector of Lincoln Coll., 
Oxford. Euduc.: Trin. Hall, Camb. Scholar of 
Trin. Hall; Senior Legalist (head of: Law Tripos) 
1865; twice Vice-President and twice President 
Cambridge Union Society. Barr. Middle Temple; 
M. P. Chelsea, 1868-86; Under-Secretary of State 
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Promises to Write 


Foreign Affairs, 1880-82; President Local Govern- 
ment Board, 1882-85. Publications: Greater Brit- 
ain, 1868; The Fall of Prince Florestan of Monaco; 
The Present Position of European Politics; The 
British Army; Problems of Greater Britain, 1890; 
Imperial Defence (with Mr. Spenser Wilkinson). 
Recreations: Rapier fencing. light-pair rowing, rid- 


ing. Address: 76 Sloane street, S. W.; Dockett 
Eddy, Shepperton, Middlesex, Pyrford, Maybury, 
Woking. Clubs: Reform, Burlington, Fine Arts, 


National Liberal—Who’s Who. 


[ have in hand a letter from Sir Charles Dilke, M. P., and Under-Secretary of State 


with Gladstone. 


Owing to its interesting contents, I should be glad to present it in full, 


were it not a violation of confidence to do so without his express permission. 
Sir Charles is not only one of the wealthiest of the English baronets, but he is ad- 


imittedly the greatest authority on English foreign affairs. 


His book, “‘Problems of 


Great Britain,” published in 1890, is a classic on the subject. 

It is now nearly ten years since we last met in London, and I then prophesied to 
him the inevitability of Socialism in America. 

Sir Charles kindly promises to write something later on for publication in Tur 


CHALLENGE, as will be seen by the excerpt from his letter, following hereon. 


says he reads Tuk CHALLENGE with interest. 
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PERGP Sed tas Ser ro ca 


If there is any particular point in the lines of things I know, but not necessarily in the general 
lines of your paper, as to which I can be of use, I shall be glad. I am writing in the House of Com- 


mons, but will remember you to my wife when I get home. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq: 


CuHaArtes W. DILKe. 
12 March, r1gor. 


Yours very truly, 


Those vulgar Americans, whose sole standard of manhood is the purse, are aston- 
ished at the noteworthy attention displayed by Englishmen, of wealth and position, .to 
men like myself, whom such Americans fondly classify under the general name of 


cranks and demagogues. 


A Powerful Combination 


New York, April 12.+A special to the Tribune 
from New Haven, Conn., says: 

The Associated Merchants’ Company of New York, 
known as the department store trust company, gains 
wide range of powers, through the charter rights or- 
iginally granted by this state to the Columbia Con- 
struction Company, of which the New York company 
is the outgrowth. 

The charter thus taken over authorizes the com- 
pany to conduct a manufacturing business, to own 
and equip steam or electric railroads, bridges, stores, 
buildings, warehouses, telephone, telegraph and elec- 
tric lines, steamships and steanrboats, vessels, ferry- 
boats, surface or underground railways, to deal in 
real estate, stocks, franchises, securities, to negotiate 
with any other company regarding their stocks and 
establishments, and to operate railroads in this or any 
other country. The company is, however, prohibited 
from occupying any highway or public ground in this 
state for railroad purposes. 

These enormous privileges are buried in the charter 
that passed both houses recently and which are now 
understood to have been put through for the benefit 
of the big organization. 

AIMS OF THE CONCERN. 

The Journal of Commerce says: It has been 
learned that the scope of the Associated Merchants’ 
Company, which has just been organized by John 
Claflin and which Messrs, J. P. Morgan & Company 
are financing, is much wider than at first reported. 
The businesses that Mr. Claflin proposes to buy are, 
it is understood, among the very highest character 
in the city. No definite contracts have yet been made, 
and negotiations have not reached a definite stage, 
but it is known that it is Mr. Claflin’s idea to secure, 
if possible, control of such high-class houses as 
Arnold- Constable & Company, Lord & Taylor (in- 
cluding both the Broadway and Grand street stores) 
and Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. These addi- 
tions to the already important list mentioned in the 
prospectus, namely the Claflin Company, the Adams 
Dry Goods Company, and McCreerys’ constitute a 
trade consolidation movement that is without prece- 
dent in dry goods merchandising circles. There is 
also foundation for the statement that Mr. Claflin has 
had in mind the entrance of John Wanamaker into 
the combination, but he found little encouragement 
in this direction. 

Sen Geet 


Domination of Money in Government 


“The people of this country must arouse them- 
selves. Money is in the saddle; it is riding down the 
institutions of this country, with a confident insolence 
that tells of its firm belief in its own invincibility. 
It is running the government today .in its every 
branch and arm. If money’s power in molding pub- 
lic affairs goes forward for four years more as it has 
for four years past, the name of American liberty 
will only be worth a recollection as a matter of his- 
tory. Money is pressing the people backward step 
by step. What is to be the end? If it goes on there 
are, as matters trend, but two solutions. One is So- 
cialism, and the second is revolution. The Ameri- 
can people must defend themselves from money, just 
as they once guarded their forest frontiers from the 
savage. Unless they come solidly shoulder to 
shoulder for their rights, and come at once, Bunker 
Hill will have been a blunder, Yorktown a mistake.” 
—Jas. R. Keene, the great millionaire. 

* OK OK 

In a tenement house fire on Norfolk street the 
other day a mother and two children perished. The 
mother, who was slowly roasting to death, put her 
baby under her to protect it from the flames, and 
when her charred body was taken away after the 
blaze was put out the baby was found untouched by 
the fire, but suffocated. The same world that pro- 
duces people who set tenement houses on- fire also 
produces mothers like this—N. Y. Journal. 

*x OK OK 
BunpLe Rates For THE CHALLENGE: Per hun- 


dred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


WILL MEE 


H. Gaylord Wilshire that The 
Nation Should Own the Trusts 


The Challenge 


Professor Ferguson of Tucson 
will Dispute the Contention of 


@ DEBATE 


The following letter from Professor Charles Ferguson, of Tucson, Arizona, is self-explanatory. The offer to debate has been 


accepted and the time of meeting will be announced as soon as the Professor has been heard from. 


The debate will take place in 


this city some time during the month of May. Professor Ferguson is one of the deep thinkers of this country, and his presentation 


of the arguments against the nation owning the trusts will doubtless be a scholarly handling of that side of the case. 


His splendid 


treatment of social conditions in his ‘“The Religion of Democracy,” warrants the statement that Professor Ferguson will make a mas- 
terful plea for private ownership. Fuller particulars of the debate will appear later. 


Dear Mr. Wilshire :— 


Tucson, Arizona, Apr. 18, IgoT. 


The idea crosses my mind that possibly there might be some good in a debate between you and me as to whether the nation 


should “own” the trusts. 


You and I agree at bottom, but not at all on the surface, and if we were to discuss our disagreements publicly, we should, I 
think, chiefly impress the bystanders with the inevitableness of the revolution which we do not stop to declare, for nothing is shouted 


so loud as the things that are taken for granted. 
I am no Bryanite, but I believe that there is a Democratic and non-Socialistic broad historical highway out of our difficulty. 


I don’t say that it’s worth your while or mine, but tell me what you think about it. 
I will try to get the local newsdealers to take hold of THE CHALLENGE. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF PROFESSOR FERGUSON’S BOOK, 


“Tt has an opulence of hopeful sentiment about it.’—Commercial Adver- 


tiser, New York. 


“Tt is sure to take a place in the higher literature of religion, politics and 


society.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Tn the expression of his thought he employs a splendid literary style, a 
style that suggests the better elements of Emerson, Ruskin and Hugo.’—St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“The writer of the book is a philosopher, with a clear vision, a penetrating 
mind, a comprehensive grasp of great problems, and a simple, direct and 
effective style of utterance.’—Tacoma Evening News. 


Times. 


Daily Bee. 


It ought to have a good circulation liere. 


“THE RELIGION 
“Since Emerson, nobody has gone so straight to the point.’—Washington 


of DEMOCRACY” 


“It is a ringing call for the race to move onto its higher destiny.”—Omaha 


“The book is an inspirational one, and the only way to get its message is 
to read it.’—Iowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“Probes as deep as Carlyle, and smites with the strength of Ruskin 
it will make a profound sensation.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Tt is a brilliant book. The author has a gift for saying things. 


He puts 


striking thoughts into striking language.”—Buffalo Express. 
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Public Ownership of Telephones 

There is reason to believe that the telephone may 
become a more important means of communication 
than either the telegraph or the post. It is at the 
same time an assistant and a rival of the older sys- 
tems. All these means of transmission should be op- 
erated together for the sake of good service, economy 
and harmonious development. The same considera- 
tions that have induced so many nations to put the 
telegraph in the post office, caused Germany, Luxem- 
burg, Wurtemberg, Bulgaria, Bavaria, and other 
countries to make the telephone also a part of the 
postal system from the start. In other countries, like 
Austria, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Sweden and 
Great Britin, telephone excisanges were first estab- 
lished by private companies; but the rapidly growing 
importance to the public of a cheap, extensive and ef- 
ficient telephone service, managed in connection with 
the telegraph and the mail, brought about a move- 
ment toward public ownership which resulted in na- 
tional purchase of the private exchanges, and the 
establishment of new ones by the State, so that in 
the first four countries mentioned above, the tele- 
phone has become entirely a public institution. In 
Sweden the transformation is nearing completion, 
and in England the trunk lines have become postal 
property ; and it is generally believed that the govern- 
ment will acquire the entire business of the ex- 
changes when the National Telephone Company’s li- 
cense expires. In Italy and Spain concessions of 
twenty-five and thirty years have been granted to pri- 
vate companies on condition that at the end of the 


franchise term the telephone system shall become 
public property without any payment to the compan- 
ies. 

In Denmark, Finland and Norway the exchanges 
are largely in the hands of local companies, co-opera- 
tive societies, municipalities, and rural authorities. 
The trunk lines in Denmark and Norway are built 
and maintained by co-operative agreement among the 
exchanges. The cost of a trunk line is apportioned 
among the societies using it, and each exchange re- 
tains the whole of its receipts for talks over the 
trunk-line. In Finland, an interurban company owns 
the trunk lines. In Holland, the government supplied 
the materials, and the companies owning the ex- 
change supplied the labor to build trunk lines. 
These lines are maintained by the government, which 
receives seventy-five per cent. of the trunk line tolls. 
In Russia and Hungary some exchanges are public 
and some are private property. In Portugal and the 
United States the business is substantially all con- 
trolled by a big private monopoly.—Professor Par- 
sons, in “Municipal Monopolies.” 
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Salt is Profitable 


The annual meeting of the National Salt Company 
has been held in Jersey City. The annual statement 
showed the:company has had a successful year, clos- 
ing 1900 with a surplus of $7778,949, expenses and 
dividends deducted, and $204,7784 written off. No 
change was made in the list of officers or directors. 
These were re-elected for five years: Nathan S. 


Beardsley, Samuel J. Kerr and Mark W. Mackay. 

President Archibald White gave out the annual 
statement. It showed the value of the plants to be 
$8,518,306, and the accrued earnings of the constitu- 
ent companies $309,182. The cash in banks was 
$210,2077. On January 1, 1900( the surplus was 
$303,144.88. 

The net earnings in 1900 were $1,267,294.65. This, 
minus the dividends, $586,980.63, paid in 1900, left the 
surplus after earnings $680,689.02. This, added to the 
surplus of $303,144.88 of January 1, 1900, made the 
total surplus, January 1, 1901, $983,733.90. 

President White said the plants acquired in New 
York State are capable of producing about 90 per 
cent. of the evaporated salt manufactured in that 
State. The company had 80 per cent of the Ohio 
output and 7o per cent of that of Michigan. It 
also controlled in Kansas and Texas. 

The company has paid dividends on preferred since 
it was organized, and since last April, 6 per cent. on 
common. 

The National Salt Company is about to make an 
industrial invasion of England and the continent with 
the product of its salt wells in this country. Ar- 
rangements have been concluded for the first ship- 
ment of salt to England, and the result of the experi- 
ment is awaited with great interest by all concerned. 
The shipment will consist of table and dairy salt, the 
trade of which for England and Europe the National 
Salt Company is now about to make special efforts to 
capture—Los Angeles Herald, financial and com- 
mercial notes, April 4, 1901. 
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A DOUGHTY FEIGNER 


Since I cannot find any non-Socialist “doughty” enough to 
come into the ring with me, Mr. Debs has kindly offered to “feign” 
a debate. I am sorry I cannot present anything better than an 
“exhibition” at present, but trust the subjoined will keep the audi- 
ence in their seats until the event of the evening with Mr. Bryan 
comes off. 


Terre Haute, Ind., April 13th, rgot. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Calif. : 

My Dear Wilshire: I wish a final word in the Library question, and will 
thank you to give the enclosed space in your next issue. Please send me a few 
extra copies. Hope your circulation is extending and that all these days bring 
satisfactory returns to you and THe CHALLENGE. Yours right along, 

Eucene V. Dess. 


CAPITALIST PHILANTHROPY 


Editor CHALLENGE: I have neither time nor desire for controversy with you 
about the Carnegie libraries, but your curious comment on my article demands 
brief notice. You say: “I am not in the business of reforming capitalists. I pro- 
pose to abolish them.” Certainly; otherwise you were not a Socialist. But I 
object to your intimation that I propose to reform, and not abolish them. The 
inference is entirely your own, and not warranted by any construction, however 
strained, that can be put upon my article. 

For Carnegie, personally, I care nothing. In that capacity, I would neither 
please nor spite him. But as the specimen of a species, the representative of a 
class, it is different, and it was in that capacity alone that I considered him. 

The editor of THE CHALLENGE feigns indifference as to whether workingmen 
accept Carnegie’s gifts or not. Indeed, he intimates strongly that acceptance is 
preferable to rejection. Says he: “Should we bite off our nose to spite our face 
by refusing it simply because we don’t like the way he acquired it?” 

Let me say, in the first place, that I can scarcely believe the editor foolish 
enough to suppose that Carnegie would be guilty of making workingmen any 
gift, the possession of which would be of the slightest advantage to them. Car- 
negie’s gifts to the working class are for the benefit of the capitalist system, and 
their acceptance has precisely that effect. The workingmen of Pittsburg who 
accepted his four million dollar bequest a few weeks ago cabled him an expression 
of their profoundest gratitude. What did that mean? Simply that Carnegie had 
made a shrewd and successful investment for capitalism. His stupid employes 
received a few of his bonds in trust; they are perfectly placated by his beautiful 
philanthropy, and he continues to rob them with their renewed and enthusiastic 
approval. 

Carnegie always gives for a purpose, and THe CHALLENGE need not fear that 
his gifts will do him any harm, or the recipients any good. He reasons about 
thusly: Gifts mean gratitude, gratitude means votes, and votes mean capitalism. 
And he is dead right in his logic. The employes who accept his gifts are his, to 
have and to hold, and the election returns of Pennsylvania prove it. 

I want his gifts spurned by workingmen, not on account of “Carnegie’s feel- 
ings,” (I cannot imagine how the editor came to draw such a silly inference), 
but on account of their own class interests. I want them to see Carnegie, the cap- 
italist, in his true light, and if they do, they will see in him not only an exploiter 
and enemy, but they will recognize in him a type of the capitalist class, and the 
result will be the opening of their eyes to the class struggle. This is so clearly 
the meaning intended that I would not have supposed it possible for any other 
to be extorted from my article. 

When the editor says “My determination as to the acceptance of a gift from 
Carnegie would be made by what effect I thought such acceptance would have 
upon Socialism,” he simply puts into words what was so clearly my purpose that 
I did not think it necessary to make any explanation of it. 


The editor might be astute enough to accept a cane for a gift that he might 
brain the giver with it, but let me say that I know the workingman well enough 
to know that when he accepts a.cane from his employer he will use it to defend 
his employer, even against his own fellows. 

In closing, the editor says: “If by following up Mr. Debs’ idea of rejecting 
the gifts, we draw attention to the iniquity of the system by which the money was 
acquired, I would certainly admit of its value in tactics.” Precisely! And that 
is all there is to it, and in my note to the editor accompanying the article, which 
was also published, I said: “I believe we can arouse a sufficient number to rebel 
to make it an object of effective propaganda.” (A typographical error made me 
say “executive” propaganda.) That I was right in my conjecture is confirmed 
by the widespread and intelligent discussion of the Carnegie library question 
now going on among workingmen. 

The danger suggested by the editor in his closing paragraph “that more 
attention would be directed to the individual Carnegie than to the system which 
produced the Carnegie” is wholly imaginary. For several months the doughty 
editor has been posting a challenge to meet Mr. Bryan in debate, knowing all 
along that his “defi” would be ignored. Yet he continues to issue the challenge 
and increase the wager. Is he not afraid that more attention will be directed 
to the challenge than to THE CHALLENGE, or that the individual Bryan or Wilshire 
will obscure the great issue that divides them? 

But this will do, and my case rests. 


Terre Haute, Ind., April 13, rgot. 


Eucene V. DEss. 


Mr. Debs requests that his reply go in the next issue, and it will, 
but it affords me a chance to explain why it does not appear until 
the May Day issue. I am writing this April 18th, just five days 
after Mr. Debs’ letter is dated, but the issue of April 24th is already 
printed and the mailing has started ; the first proofs of May Ist issue 
are already being read. We editors live a week ahead of most 
people. 

I think the difference in view between myself and Mr. Debs 
can be traced to the different paths which led us into Socialism. 
I was and am a capitalist, a very small fish—I wish I were a whale. 
I became a Socialist, not so much because I wanted Socialism— 
everybody wants it, but most people think it an impossible mil- 
lennium, but because I saw its inevitability. I wanted to get in out 
of the wet. I saw the storm coming on. I was led into Socialism 
simply by an intellectual conviction of its soundness from an econ- 
omic standpoint. Now Mr. Debs came through another door. He 
was long interested in the labor question as a trade-unionist before 
he became a Socialist. The first time I ever had an opportunity of 
meeting him was during the railway strikes when I called upon him 
while he was incarcerated in jail in Chicago. I remember quite well 
that at that time Mr. Debs was not a Socialist, and that I made as 
strong an argument as I could, right then and there, in the jail, to 
convert him to Socialism. However, I did not succeed. He was 
not ripened. Now when I was a little boy, the son of a well-to-do 
father, I always thought to myself that if ever I became poor I 
would be mean enough to vote with the Socialists to divide up things. 
I did not know what Socialism was any more than it meant an 
equality of wealth and in fact, I thought it might mean chaos; but 
I confess I had made up my mind that if I were poor I would risk 
chaos and vote for equality. Hence you may say that I was a natural 
born Socialist in a way. That’s hardly true, for I had also made 
up my mind that if I kept rich I would scrap till death, rather than 
let the Socialists take away my money. I thought it would 
come to a fight some day and I felt I might as well be dead as poor, 
and in fact I almost feel that way yet and that if I was rich I had 
nothing to live for if I did not fight for and keep my money; but 
I also felt if I were poor I would fight for a change even quicker 
than if I were rich, because I was surer of winning as there would 
be so many more to back me up. 

Now to go back to Mr. Debs. What I can never understand 
is how it is that as clever a man as he is, and he is a clever man, 
was not a Socialist years before he finally became one. I would 
have been one the moment I was born, i seems to me, if my father 
had not had money. I admit that I thought that a man was rather 
a sort of a thief and scoundrel to have such views, but I decided 
I would rather live a thief in company with nine-tenths of the people 
and have my stomach full than to go hungry and die honest. Such 
a thing as my ever being a Socialist as long as I had money never 
occurred to me. This was not so much because I did not agree with 
the ethics involved as it was because I was sensible enough to see 
that any division of property (I then thought Socialism meant a 
grand divide) would be but a very temporary remedy for poverty. 
In fact, it seemed to me to simply mean poverty for all. I was 
Malthusian. However, I admit that I had decided that if ever 2 
became poor that I would rather have my share of common poverty 
if I could order it by my vote. It was always a matter of astonish- 
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ment to me that all poor men did not vote the Socialist ticket, even 
when Socialism was to me synonymous with chaos and poverty. 
Now that I have learned that Socialism means an equitable and 
orderly arrangement of our industrial affairs and general wealth 
for all, their failure to stand for Socialism is much more incom- 
prehensible and inexplicable than ever. After 1 came to know 
what benefits it promised to humanity, I thought that the mat- 
ter of converting the world would be simply a matter of Socialists’ 
making a few speeches and writing a few articles. I thought all 
the rich would be sure to fall in line as soon as its economic inevita- 
bility was sketched out to them. I thought all the poor would vote 
the ticket as soon as one was put up. I did not see how it was possi- 
ble that the poor would need any education to vote for Socialism. 
Well, I have found the rich don’t grasp economics as readily as I 
forecasted, nor do the poor vote for their own interest when they 
have the chance. I don’t know to which class should be awarded 
the meed for stupidity. The rich have not the same motive to em- 
brace Socialism, but on the other hand they have a better education 
and should be able to understand its economic inevitability. How- 
ever, I will call it a stand off. ‘They are both fools. I have been 
talking Socialism to my own class now for considerably over ten 
years, and I have not made a single convert, or at least not a convert 
that will do any work. I have done somewhat better with the poor, 
but then, the target is so much bigger. 

However, I don’t seem to be able to get angry at anyone except 
myself for being stupid. I thought Mr. Debs was stupid not to be a 
Socialist after my talk to him. I thought his strike against the rail- 
roads was stupid when the same amount of effort at the ballot would 
have accomplished so much more and with so much less hardship 
but this did not make me fail to support them in their strike, and 
Mr. Debs may remember that while we were disagreed as to So- 
cialism, that I nevertheless left a hundred dollars with him at the 
jail to help him along in his efforts. Mr. Debs also knows that it 
was my financial support that made possible his lecturing a year or 
so ago in California. I never thought there would be any occasion 
to mention this, and am not doing so now to glorify myself, but 
simply to indicate that Mr. Debs, with such a large fund of data to 
draw upon has made no use of it in forming his estimate of my char- 
acter when he indicates his belief that my challenge to Mr. Bryan 
was made with an indifference as to whether the individual Wilshire 
or Bryan might or might not obscure the issue, Socialism. At any 
rate, I seemed to have never been afraid of individual Debs obscur- 
ing individual Wilshire. 

However, here we have the crux of the whole difference in 
view of Socialism between myself and Mr. Debs. I regard Socialism 
such a world-wide, all-embracing evolution of humanity that the 
idea of any individual Debs, Carnegie, Wilshire, or Bryan having 
much appreciable effect upon the movement as a whole as simply 
absurd. A flock of geese once saved Rome from rapine. THE 
CHALLENGE is simply squawking its feeble squawk of warning of 
the coming revolution. It is a fly on the wheel, but at any rate it 
has the brains to know it’s a fly. 

I don’t think twice about old Carnegie and how he got his 
money. I simply know that he is one of the owners of the earth, 
and that we Socialists are after that earth, and whatever he gives 
up voluntarily before we can make them all fork over the whole 
sphere, simply saves us that much time, not to mention the comfort 
and benefits we might derive meanwhile. The’ workingman has too 
little comfort out of this earth to let any chance slip to get any that 
is offered. I certainly don’t advocate going down on our knees and 
begging Carnegie to give us public baths and libraries, but if he 
simply insists upon handing them over I will never refuse to bathe 
or read because I know the donor sweated his labor to make his 
money. [ama Sybarite. Mr. Debs isa Stoic. He traveled all over 
this country sitting up night after night in the day coaches rather 
than sleep comfortably in one of the hated Pullman coaches. If he 
had a row with Rockefeller he might walk out to California rather 
than ride on a Rockefeller railroad. I publish the most heartrending 
stories of how Armour treats his employes, but all the same I eat 
with relish an Armour ham which is prepared by the labor of those 
wretched little slave boys. ‘The time is past when we can ever expect 
to hurt capitalists by starving ourselves to death rather than use 
what they monopolize. Mr. Bryan is trying that game right now. 
He first said he would use no material made by a trust, but when 
he found that he might as well shut up shop without starting his 
paper if he were perfectly consistent, he relented. Why, he would 
not have been able to have licked a postage stamp without absorbing 
some of Armour’s glue. He now swears that anyway he will not 


advertise trust products in the Commoner. He is pretty safe on 
that proposition as trusts don’t advertise. They have a cinch—you 
must come to them without any begging. Mr. Debs objects to an 
inference being drawn that he wishes to merely reform capitalists 
while I wish to abolish them. Well, he drew his own inference. 
He admits, I suppose, that if a nice goody-good capitalist like, say, 
Willie Wally Astor, who never employed anybody but a rent col- 
lector and household servants, gave the libraries, he would not have 
made any objection to the acceptance. Well, now, I regard the Astor 
Library of New York just as much a “blood-stained” library ‘as any 
of Carnegie’s. It’s just as much murder to smother a poor sewing 
woman in a fetid tenement den, a den because the landlord demands 
cash for air space, as it is murder to shoot workingmen at a Home- 
stead strike. I again repeat all capitalists are alike to me. Mr. Debs 
asked, “Has Carnegie repented? Has his heart of steel melted to 
contrition?’ I admit that I did infer from this that if Carnegie 
should ever “melt his heart” that then Mr. Debs might consider 
him a “‘reformed” capitalist and agree to let his libraries pass mus- 
ter. If he did not mean this then why did he ask the question? Mr. 
Debs certainly has no particuar ‘interest in the condition of the Car- 
negie Heart except on this library question. Why don’t he enquire 
about Willy Wally’s heart? 

He says ‘“‘The editor of THE CHALLENGE feigns indifference as 
to whether workingmen accept Carnegie’s gifts or not.” [| don’t 
know how he arrives at the conclusion I am “‘feigning”’ indifference. 
However, if he thinks I pretend indifference then he must think I go 
to a lot of trouble to keep up the pretence, yet at the same time am 
“intimating strongly that acceptance is preferable.” To feign in- 
difference yet “intimate strongly a preference” is equal to feigning 
indifference about reforming a capitalist and then enquiring about 
the state of his heart. He says I am foolish to think that a: public 
library would be of the slightest advantage to a workingman. Well, 
I am foolish then with a few other fools. 

He admonishes me not to fear that any harm will come to Car- 
negie by his gifts. I never expressed and fears about Carnegie. One 
would think I was the man who was inquiring about his heart. He 
says “gratitude means votes.” My idea of gratitude is the old one, 
“A lively sense of favors to come.”” The workers will never vote for 
what has been done for them. They are fools but not as big fools 
as that. It.is what is to be done for them that catches their vote. 
Let them get out of a job long enough and I will take my chances on 
gratitude for past jobs making them vote for capitalism. 

He wants us “to see Carnegie in his true light as a type of the 
capitalist class”’. 

Now what I want to know from Mr. Debs is this: If he wishes 
us to direct our attention to Carnegie the capitalist, why does he di- 
vert our attention to Carnegie the bloody murderer who builds a 
stockade defended with electric wires and hot water pipes to kill 
workingmen ? 

It seems to me that such a presentation is practically saying that 
if the steel works had been run by Peter Cooper or Eugene V. Debs 
the laws of trade would have been defied and wages would have been 
paid upon some other basis than that of the competitive basis. There 
would have been established a nice little Utopia right in Pittsburg. 
I, of course, admit that the murdering by Pinkertons could have 
been avoided, but I do not see how either Carnegie or Peter Cooper 
could avoid the results of our murderous competitive system. ‘The 
iron law of wages kills more workers in a minute than all the Pink- 
erton mercenaries will in a century. The worse Mr. Debs makes out 
Carnegie to be the better he makes out the competitive system to be. 
He says practically it’s not competition, it’s the “steely-hearted Car- 
negie.” I say the more murderous the capitalists the more chance 
there is to excuse the system. It’s the good and noble capitalists, 
the capitalists with hearts “guaranteed well melted,” that I fear 
more than the outspoken “‘public-be-damned” variety. 

Mr. Debs seems to have such a contempt for the workingman’s 
intelligence that he would hardly give him the ballot for fear he 
would use it to “defend his employers, even against his own fel- 
lows.” Well, I agree with Mr. Debs as to the way he has so far 
used his ballot cane, but I think he might as well have it as the em- 
ployers, even if he does fail to use it for his own benefit. He will 
awaken some day. } 

‘In closing, Mr. Debs speaks of “the ‘doughty’ editor” of Tur 
CHALLENGE continuing to issue his challenge to Bryan to accept 
$5000 to debate with him, and knowing his “defi” would be ignored, 
had increased the wager. Now if “doughty” means anything it 
means “brave, nit,’ and when Mr. Debs follows it up by inferring 
that I have increased my “wager,” as he calls it (it should be “pay,” 
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as a wager means the other fellow must put up something against 
your good money besides the little hot air | ask of Bryan), because 
I know Bryan will ignore me any way, it certainly looks as if Mr. 
Debs really thinks I am putting up a bluff. Well, I only wish he 
could make his old-time comrade Bryan think so hard enough to 
call me. 

It is not unamusing to find that Mr. Debs’ estimate of an edit- 
or’s honesty and courage seems to depend on his agreeing with Mr. 
Debs. In submitting Article No. 1 his letter said I was “storming 
the strongholds of the enemy with grape and canister,’ and that “he 
congratulated the Socialist movement on THE CHALLENGE.” 

In letter No. 2 I am a “doughty” editor “‘feigning”’ things. 
It’s strange how easily even the best of us so easily drop the rapier 
of argument to ‘‘storm the strongholds with grape and cannister”’ 


innuendos. at i 


NECESSARY TO BE ABSURD AT TIMES 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— Newport, R. L, April 27, r90r. 

Dear Sir: I was much surprised upon looking over the last CHALLENGE, to 
see what appears to me to be a very curious criticism of your standing offer to 
debate with Bryan and others, and I was also surprised that your friendship 
and dseire for harmony should have led you to abandon (logically), a position 
that is clearly defensible. 

What is there bizarre in seeking to tear the disguise from error? 

Were Lincoln, and ‘Stephen A. Douglas acting in bad taste, when they met 
in debate and made political capital by so doing? 

Would it have been “better form” for thein to have performed the “modest 
violet,” or the “haughty noble” acts? 

If these ideas regarding the suitability of agitation methods are to be re- 
garded, I do not see what can be consistently done in the way of public speaking 
for any unpopular misunderstood cause. 

This idea of personal dignity when carried beyond very narrow boundaries, 
is paltry. Was it not Emerson who says in his essay on Heroism, “There is no 
weakness or exposure, for which we can not find consolation in the thought, 
This is part of my constitution, part of my relation and office to my fellow 


creature.” 
Has nature covenanted with me, that I should never appear to a disadvan- 


tage, never make a ridiculous figure? Let us be generous of our dignity, as 
well as of our money. 

Greatness, once and forever, is done with opinion.” 

Therefore, Brother Wilshire, I conjure you for the sake of the truth, and 
the helpless, downtrodden ones of earth, that you never again, even for the sake 


of peace with a supersensitive friend, belittle the best weapons of Socialists, and 
call them silly. Yours sincerely, Anna ASTOR CHANLER. 


I say it is absurd to be compelled to offer money to Mr. Bryan 
before you can make some people think he should pay attention 
to my challenge. I recognize the necessity of employing silly meth- 
ods to rouse silly people and so I employ them. Yes, the noblest 
work a man can engage in is to defend in debate his principles when 
the establishment of those principles is of vital importance to the 
race. There is no loss of dignity in debating, but there is a loss 
in being forced to pay your opponent to engage with you. How- 
ever, this “dignity” business is largely a question of opinion. A 
London bank clerk thinks it undignified to appear in the street un- 
less he is clad in a frock coat and a top hat, while a bank clerk in 
Ventura, California, would feel like a fool in such a costume. My 
intimate associates outside the Socialist movement would as soon 
go to the theater or to church in their shirt sleeves as to make a 
street speech from the tail end of a wagon on Socialism. I don’t be- 
lieve in Socialists sacrificing their dignity unless they get something 
for Socialism in return for it.. If they can make a good trade they 
should never hesitate a moment. People are such sheep that it is 
wise for Socialists who wish to impress people with their philosophy 
to conform to certain little conventionalities rather than ignore them 
and have public attention drawn to their unconventionality rather 
than to their Socialism. That is, I think a Socialist who refuses 
’ to wear a necktie because he considers it a useless ribbon, makes a 
mistake because when he addresses an audience they will devote 
much more time to speculating as to why he wears no necktie than 


they will to his Socialism. 
. ¥ oe 


THE POLICY THAT BANKRUPTS 


In answer to a, criticism by Bolton Hall, THr CHALLENGE, of Los Angeles, 
an aggressive and breezy Socialist paper, undertakes to explain the Amer- 
ican export balance in harmony with the theory that it is favorable. This export 

" balance is offset, says THE CHALLENGE, by a solvent credit. That is, if we under- 
stand the assertion, foreign countries owe this country to the amount at least of 
our export balance We should be glad to have our California, contemporary 
produce some evidence in support of that assertion. That America has recently 
bought a few millions of foreign bonds as THE CHALLENGE also asserts, is true; 
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but it has bought nothing like $486,290,015, the export balance for the first eight 
months of the present fiscal year, to say nothing of the export balance of some 
$3,000,000,000 which has been heaped up since the foundation of the government. 
Neither is there any evidence that it has a solvent credit of any other kind 
for anything like that sum. Our stock exchanges are virtually bare of foreign 
securities, yet American securities are regularly dealt in upon foreign exchanges. 
Our land is extensively owned abroad, yet but little foreign land is owned here. 
It would seem, therefore, that a general liquidation of international interests 
would bring us out not with a credit but heavily in debt, notwithstanding our 
much-vaunted accumulation of export balances. If this inference is faulty, we 
shall be obliged to THE CHALLENGE, or to anyone else, for a statement of facts 
or a reference to proof that may reasonably discredit it—The Public. : 

I protest, I do not think I am conceited, I simply wonder 
that other men are so stupid. I classify all men into two great 
classes—fools and Socialists. The fools might be divided again 
into jackasses and knaves, but inasmuch as a knave is always more 
or less of a jackass, I will not trouble to separate them into different 
categories. However, I confess the single-taxer is a little puzzling 
to me. He is nota knave and nobody would take him for a fool 
by a superficial examination. He appears to a casual observer quite 
sensible. 

Hiowever, my study for the last fifteen years of the arguments 
of the single-taxer has convinced me of the fruitlessness of dis- 
cussing with him. He can’t convert anyone else to his doctrine nor 
will he allow anyone else to convert him. I will agree to meet any 
single-taxer in debate upon the general economic questions of the 
day, and bet him five dollars to one in any sum he wishes that I 
can carry the audience against him five to one. Now, I know this 
is no argument, but it really defines my position and explains my 
unwillingness to devote much attention in the valuable columns of 
THE CHALLENGE to a discussion as fruitless as an argument about 
the depth of the canals on Mars. The main conception, I with other 
Socialists, have of our industrial condition is that it is threatened 
with death by apoplexy because we produce more than we can con- 
sume. Now the question as to whether America is in debt to Eur- 
ope, or vice versa, is really of no particular moment to this general 
question. Suppose I admit that Mr. Louis Post, the editor of The 
Public and champion of the “‘single-tax,” is right. ‘That America 
is in bondage to Europe and that she is not freeing herself by her 
great trade balances now running in her favor. What point does 
he score beyond the trivial one of having beaten me in an inconse- 
quential skirmish. It really makes no difference in the fundamental 
principles at issue whether we are in debt to Europe or she to us. 
The main point is that the workers in all countries do not get a suf- 
ficient share of what they produce to prevent an unavoidable sur- 
plus accumulating in the hands of the capitalists. Socialists say 
that the only way to avoid this surplus is to let the workers have 
what they produce. The single-taxer says there would be no sur- 
plus if you had the single-tax. He might as well say that there 
would be no surplus if you made men paint their noses blue. At 
best all the single tax would do would be to shift the burden of tax- 
ation from Mr. Rockefeller, the owner of capital in machinery, 
to Mr. Astor the owner of capital in land. 

However, let no one reading the foregoing think that I am 
admitting that I was wrong in claiming that Uncle Sam is beating 
the world in the industrial warfare of nations, and by this victory 
is running them all into his debt. I cannot think how Mr. Post can 
deny the conclusion if he admits the premises. He may think that 
we are still in debt to Europe. Well, that may be, but we will not 
be in debt much longer the way the current is flowing to-day, and 
I can see no reason for a let up. I now give a clipping taken from 
an article in The Forum by the arch-trust maker, Mr. Charles R. 
Flint, together with The Commoner’s comment upon same: 

The United Kingdom for ten months in 1900 imported $2,081,000,000 worth 
of merchandise against exportations amounting to $1,183,000,000, leaving a trade 
baiance against her of $897,539,819. Germany, which ranks next among the in- 
dustrial nations, imported $915,019,000 for nine months in 1900, and exported 
merchandise valued at $714,060,000, having a trade balance against her for nine 
months of $237,950,000. France for nine months imported $638,996,000, and 
exported $580,471,000, a difference of $58,000,000 against her. While, therefore, 
the United States is piling up a credit balance of $600,000,000 a year, our three 
chief competitors for the trade of the world are writing a total of over a billion 
on the wrong side of the ledger. That the full significance of these figures may 
be appreciated, they must be studied and analyzed. It is as though four houses 
were doing business side by side. One of these houses, the United States, after 
paying all its running expenses, has a balance of $600,000,000 in round numbers, 
while the other three houses have an aggregate loss to write up at the end of 
each year amounting to $1,000,000,000. 


Mr. Bryan comments as follows: 
It is not always safe to discuss a balance of trade without first examining 
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it. England generally has a balance of trade against her, but the excess of her 
imports has, as a rule, measured her income from foreign investments. This 
nation has been a debtor to England, and our accumulation of money has not 
kept pace with the halance of trade in our favor. But, in the long run, trade 
must be reciprocal. We cannot expect to profit permanently by a policy which 
seeks to encourage exports and prevents imports. A trade must be profitable to 
both sides to be enduring, each party selling what it can produce best and buying 
what it can buy to advantage. There is a limit to our balance of trade. We 
cannot hope to sell everything and buy nothing, for such a policy would soon 
bankrupt our customers. 


Yes, Mr. Bryan, you are dead right. Such a policy will bank- 
rupt our customers and that is just what we are doing, killing the 
goose, or as you always say, the “hen,” that lays the golden eggs. 
That’s what I have been telling you for months, but it don’t seem 
to penetrate. We are certainly bankrupting Europe, and when we 
do we:don’t have any market in which to sell our goods, and 
then we will be bankrupts ourselves. Lovely system this, is it not. 
First you are compelled to bankrupt your customers and then you 
must bankrupt yourself because you have no one to sell to. If you 
don’t think we are bankrupting Europe, Mr. Bryan, you might read 
this item which I clip from this week’s paper: 

Berlin, April 12.—A recent article in the Berlinger Tageblatt takes a gloomy 
view of the industrial conditions in Germany, which it says are so bad that the 
efforts of the charitable are powerless to. cope with the situation. Reduced pro- 
duction and the consequent dismissal of working people are so general as to no 
longer attract notice. 

It is safe to say that a quarter of the working people are either idle or insuf- 
ficiently employed. There is little prospect of an improvement in the situation. 
The situation is made more serious by the uncertainty of Germany’s commercial 
policy. The numberless industries of the country do not know whether disastrous 
tariff wars will not destroy the work of years. The uncertainty of Germany’s 
vacillating trade policy drives German capital and intelligence to found large in- 
dustrial undertakings abroad and hinders business relations with foreign coun- 
tries. Prices are so depressed in Silisia that even the iron works there, which 
possess their own coal mines and furnaces, cannot cover operating expenses. 
The tin plate and tube manufactories, plants for the manufacture of electric 
supplies and the textile industries are in a similar plight. 

Many factories have closed and in others the hours of labor have been 
reduced, while work folk crowd the gates of the factories, seeking employment. 
The wealthy classes feel the pressure of this condition proportionatly with the 
workmen and professional classes. 

Or this: 

“T wanted to buy something in the way of carpenters’ tools, a saw, brace and 
bits, miter-cutter, and some planes; also a micrometer guage, some calipers and 
a square,’ writes a correspondent of Mechanical Progress. “To make my se- 
lection I went to a good tool dealer’s, where I could get plenty of choice. At 
the end of my purchasing I found myself possessed of a saw by Disstons, brace 
and bit by Milers Falls, miter-cutter by Lelland, micrometer guage by Brown & 
Sharpe, calipers and square by Starrett, and I forget the name of the maker of 
the planes, but think it was English. On my return from the store, I got on 
one of the underground tube railways and traveled on an American car drawn by 
an American electric locomotive.” 


Nothing is Too Hot For The Challenge 


Dear Com. Wilshire :— 19OI. 
Perhaps the enclosed is too hot even for Te CHALLENGE, which is certainly 

the “warmest number” of the Socialist press circle, but I believe Com. Gordon 

deserves being taken across the knee and given a sound spanking, and as I see 


he has just broken into THE CHALLENGE, I send this on to you. 
Fraternally, A. M. Simons. 


Chicago, April ro, 


Several Socialist papers have recently published communications by Com. 
F. G. R. Gordon attempting to show that the middle class is growing faster than 
the population. That such articles are even received seriously by any portion 
of the Socialist press indicates either most extreme ignorance on the part of 
the editors or else as Com. Wilshire puts it, “a shoulder very tired of carrying 
chips,” and hence in great anxiety for any old kind of an antagonist. 

It is hard to realize that one who has even attained some prominence as a 
writer of Socialist(?) pamphlets is so hopelessly and childishly ignorant as to 
actually believe that the census classification into agricultural and manufacturing 
laborers on the one hand, and those engaged in commerce, trade and tranporta- 
tion upon the other, has even the faintest relation to the Socialist classification 
into social and economic classes. Such confusion is worthy of one who declared 
that he had no other test of what economic class a man belongs to other than 
furnished by the size of his income. And to make confusion twice confounded, 
he talks about professional men belonging to the “middle class.” 

So hopelessly and ridiculously muddled and confused is his whole argument 
that nothing less than a restatement of the entire Socialist position on this point 
can possibly take the tangles out of him. 

It is hard to believe that such a statement is necessary, as this position has 
been printed innumerable times during the last fifty years, and is perfectly fa- 
miliar to all the Socialist writers and editors of every language on earth, not- 
withstanding Com. Gordon’s assertion that “the average Socialist editor is a 
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ORRESPOND 
EN CEA 


What's the Matter With Baltimore? 


My Dear Mr. Wilshire :— 
Please send me a late copy of THe CHALLENGE. 


I want a good one to reach a man with. Also if it 
isn’t asking too much of you, are you acquainted with 
any Socialists in Baltimore? In the Baltimore Sun 
there is an ad reading: ‘Voters, study Socialism. 
See Pratt Library.” (Pratt is the big public library.) 
I can’t find out either the S. L. P. or the S. D. P. 
headquarters, and I want very much to talk with 
some Socialists and attend the meetings. I have 
lately come to Balitmore, and you would be sur- 
prised to see how hard it is to find people out. They 
aren't in the directory or the newspapers, and my 
friends are all conservative. If you can tell me the 
names and addresses of any, I shall feel greatly in- 
debted to you. Yours in the faith, 
Miss Anne Gray Noxon. 
309 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
[Baltimore comrades, attention!—H. G. W.] 
* OK OO 
The Only Neat Socialist Paper 


New York, March 30th, rgor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: ; 

Comrade: For the enclosed stamps please send 
Tue CHALLENGE to Charles Carlisle, 229 Stanton 
street. He owns one of the largest barber shops on 
the lower east side, and the paper will be read by a 
vood many of his customers. This is the fourth 
subscriber I am sending you, but don’t think J am 
working for a prize; I am doing this to spread the 
idea of Socialism. Tur CHALLENGE is the only neat 
Socialist paper in this country, and it is very easy 
to get a man to subscribe. Wishing you success, I 
am yours fraternally, SAMUEL ZIPSER. 

* OK O* 


From an Eminent English Author 
Shade House, Sandgate, Kent. 
To H. G. Wilshire, Esq.— 

My Dear Sir: Some one (is it you?) has sent me 
the very promising first number of Vol. II of THE 
CHALLENGE. Let me congratulate you upon it. I 
do not know if you have read my forecast of a trust- 
ruled world in the novel “When the Sleeper Wakens,” 
and in “Tales of Space and Time.” Anyhow, I am 
asking Messrs. Harper to send you a copy of the 
former work as a little token of my interest in your 
movement. With best wishes, 


Yours very sincerely, 
* OK CK 


H. G. WELLs. 


A Seattle Socialist Paper 


Seattle, Wash., April 4, 1901... 
THE CHALLENGE :— 

Comrades: Will you kindly insert tht following 
in your columns in ‘exchange? 

The Socialist, an Illustrated Weekly; Aggressive, 
Scientific; Unlike any other. Fifty cents a year; 10 
weeks, ten cents. 114 Virginia St., Seattle, Wash. 

For 10 Socialist addresses will send you this paper 


for 10 weeks. Fraternally, 
Hattie W. Titus, Bus. Agt. 
* OK Ok 


A Bouquet from Bryan’s Town 
Lincoln, Neb., April 1, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Augeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: What I have to say for THE CHALLENGE 
is short and sweet. “There is too much in it to be 
without it.” Enclosed vou will find $1.25 for five 
postals. Your truly, Mrs. Jennie E. RicHarpson. 

* * * 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: Please send me to above address 
Tue CHALLENGE for one year. Postal order for 50 
cents enclosed. THE CHALLENGE is a daisy. 

March 17, 1901. W. G. Mark Lanp. 


The Challenge 


Certainly, Use Anything for Socialism 


St. Thomas, Ont., 

H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: In THe CHALLENGE of 
March 27, I read a poem, “The Christ who was cruci- 
fied,” by Mrs. Lease, and was very deeply impressed 
with the beauty of it so much that I have set it to 
music. I am choirmaster of a church in the city, 
where Socialistic sermons are preached. The pastor 
is an avowed Socialist as are many members of the 
church. The pastor and myself have prepared an 
Easter service based on the poem, the sermon from it 
and the special music “it,” (the poem) and we are 
expecting great things to come of it. I have had to 
“preach” several impromptu “sermons” already in 
trying to show some of the depth of sentiment in the 
words of the poem. Had I seen it in any other (or 
I should perhaps say) in a newspaper, I should 
have asked permission to use it, to avoid a suit under 
copyright laws, but as I believe your paper is pub- 
lished for the people, I have used it (or will use it) 
and herewith append a request that I may use it 
further and if it can be made to advance the cause, 
with your permission, I may publish it. I am en- 
rolled as chorister on the books of Branch 14, C. S. 
L., and I assure you things are humming. In two 
years the city has been unionized to the extent of 1000 
(approximately) of all trades, and our lodge has 150 
registered memberships and a mine of doubt and hes- 
itancy under the (mental) feet of many more. A 
class in social economy and a chorus is being formed 
with a view to outdoor work the coming summer, and 
everything looks hopeful. Your paper comes to the 
house regularly. However, enclosed please find 50 
cents for an additional number. I may be able to 
place it where the leaven will work. Hoping I 
have not presumed too much in expecting to give 
valuable time to a reading of this, I remain, 

Yours Fraternally, Pror. Frep Dunn. 

[1f you will send me a copy of the music I will try 

and run it as a supplement.—H. G. W.] 
KK OK 


Canada, Apr. 4, 1901. 


The Queerest Sort of Logic 


Sligo, Pa., Apr. 10, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: In Tur CHALLENGE of this date 
I notice a letter from Geo. E. Brittain of Dayton, 
Ohio. He says: “I am sort of a Socialist, but I 
voted for Bryan twice and will do it again if I get 
a chance, unless I can convince myself that the world 
is within a hundred years of being ready for So- 
cialism.” This is the queerest sort of logic, if we can 
give it that name at all. He admits Socialism is a 
good thing and he may be ready for it, that is, he is 
if the common people are. What has he to do with 
the common people? Does he not want a posses- 
sion unless the common people get it also? And pray 
who are these common people? Can a being made in 
His image be common? Yes, Socialism is a good 
thing, and so big that we want all our neighbors 
and friends to enter into the possession of the gifts 
of nature alike. For this we are doing what we can 
to make them ready to help right things when the 
storm breaks, and I wish to say, unless you have 
your ear very close to the ground you cannot hear 
the roar of the coming storm now almost ready to 
break. To all like Bro. Brittain we should say to 
read Bellamy “Looking Backward,” follow it with 
his “Equality” and then if he likes Socialism, let 
him work for it. If we want a thing now, we work 
for it. If the Socialists of the United States want 
what they profess, we'll get it inside of ten years. 

Please send me 20 postals and a few sample copies. 
I wll remit as soon as sold. Your paper is artistic, 
tastey and bright. Your challenge to Bryan is a 
“cracker jack.” A hero or a bully both lose prestige 
by refusing to fight, when there is money in it, be- 
cause that’s the game now. I voted for Bryan in 
1896, but carried several with me to Debs in 1900. 

Fraternally, Geo. B. Kirneg, M. D. 
* OK OK 


Bunpite Rates ror THE CHALEENGE: Per hun- 
dred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


New York Public Library 


Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations. 
New York, March 26th, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir: I am instructed by the trustees to 
acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of No. 1, 3-4, 
and Vol. 2, Nos. 2-7, of Tur CHALLENGE, which you 
have been so kind as to present to this Library. 

Very respectfully, J. S. BILLines, 
Director. 

P. S—To complete our file we should be pleased to 

receive Vol. 2, No. 1, of THE CHALLENGE. 
* *K * 


23 Milwaukee Subscribers 
Milwaukee, April 8, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 
Dear Comrade: Your bundle of 100 sample copies 
was duly received. I send you 23 subscriptions and 
enclose post office money order for $5.75 in payment. 
The strong individuality, attractive originality and 
handsome typographical appearance with its piere- 
ing logic, its cheapness and distinctive American 
style make THe CHaLtence the most desirable So- 
cialist periodical published, and ought to insure a 
rousing success. Yours Fraternally, 
H. W. Bistorrus 


An Invitation From Battle CreeK 


Battle Creek, Mich., Apr. 12, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: Your cards and letter received 
for which except my thanks. I wish you would send 
me some sample coples. I think I can take a lot of 
subscriptions for THr CHALLENGE. All the boys are 
asking for sample copies. I have passed mine all out. 
Every one says it is the best paper yet. Let me know 
what date you are going to be in Detroit, Mich., and 
if we can get you to stop off here and make us a 
speech, and what the expense will be. Wishing you 
success from all your undertaking, I remain, 

Yours truly, L. C. Rocers. 

| Will stop over with pleasure. There will be no 

expense as far as I am concerned.—H. G. W.] 
* x Ox 
Lowell Socialists Want Trouble 


Lowell, Mass., Apr. 6, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Comrade: Copy of THe CHALLENGE received for 
which please accept my thanks. It is a bright paper 
of good appearance and I will endeavor to get sub- 
scribers for you as I have for the “Appeal.” 

I note that you have posters announcing your chal- 
lenge to comrade Bryan, and are willing to send some 
to whoever want them. 

Now if you will send as many as you can spare for 
this town of nearly 100,c00 people, I will guarantee 
that the Lowell city committee of the Democratic 
Social Party will have them posted all over town in 
conspicuous places. If this doesn’t create a discus- 
sion of Socialism which will thin out the ranks of the 
old parties 1 am no prophet. Yours for success, 

D. T. BLessincTon, 
287 Appleton St. 
ES SE oP ie 


The Finest That Ever Happened 
Sheboygan, Wis., Apr. I0, 1901. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal:— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed you will find the report 
of our recent election, and also the Platform or 
Principals adopted at the Social-Democratic City 
Convention, the 23rd ultimo. Two years ago our 
candidate for Mayor received about 350 votes. Last 
Fall, E. V. Debs received 794 votes in this city and 
this spring we are up to 1527. This is certainly an 
enormous increase. We now have four Aldermen 
out of sixteen in the City Council and three Super- 
visors and one School Commissioner. The total vote 
cast in the city was 4738. We are well organized here 
having a branch of S. D. P. in each ward. The boys 
are all enthusiastic and more than pleased with the 
result. Tue CHALLENGE is the finest journal of its 
kind that ever happened. 


Yours Fraternally, Wo. F. Buruopr, 


The Duty of Christians 
William Lloyd Garrison 

One of the important functions of a Christian as- 
sociation is to procure employment for industrious 
men who seek work: It is a common reply, when the 
-overcrowded avenues of industry, from sheer con- 
gestion, shut out many industrious and honest Jabor- 
ers, that “any one who really wishes to work and 
deserves to find it, need not be idle.” Nothing is 
farther from ‘the fact, as any one who attempts to 
find a situation for);worthy applicants knows from 
experience. Even now, in Boston, men accomplished 
in their vocation as bank employes, through long 
years of faithful service, are filled with anxiety at 
the prospect of enforced idleness which is to come 
with the speedy extinction of nine national banks. 
Under existing conditions the mere thought of losing 
employment everywhere haunts men and women 
whose daily labor is their daily bread. 

Why should this be possible? In a country and a 
world with excess of opportunity, with more work 
‘than workers, why should the reverse seem the 
fact? It is this fear of want that generates greed 
and competition of a cruel species. 

We are trying to make the reason plain, and to 
show that the unholy divorce of labor and laborers 
is a man-made and curable infliction. 

There is nothing of the divine in it, and when the 
fact is clear, the efficiency of all religious organiza- 
tions will be multiplied a thousand-fold. We affirm 
that such a state of things is unreasonable and 
monstrous, possible only for the reason that the laws 
have been made, as all statutes that oppress are made, 
at the dictation of men who profit by them. Not 
enacted so much with the intention of injuring others 
as of profiting the lawmakers. In this way systems 
of wrong are rooted, and around them existing cus- 
toms and interests grow and cling. When they be- 
come intolerable their overthrow through force and 
bloodshed entails a further curse. Such is the les- 
son of history. 

The calmest and most optimistic observer who 
faces unflinchingly the problems which threaten so- 
ciety today, cannot fail to be impressed with the dan- 
gers impending, if current tendencies are unchecked. 
Unrest is universal, and the men who once toiled un- 
thinkingly and without hope, are stirred with new 
impulses bred of increased general intelligence and 
extended suffrage. The masses are thinking, and, 
with thought, feeling becomes more acute. Wrongs 
discerned are not long borne with stolid indifference. 

In the words of Henry George: 

“Between democratic ideas and the aristocratic ad- 
justments of society there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict. We cannot go on permitting men to 
vote, and forcing them to tramp. We cannot go on 
educating boys and girls in our public schools and 
then denying the inalienable right to the bounty of 
the Creator. Even now, in old bottles the new wine 
begins to ferment, and elemental forces gather for 
the strife.” 

And the great leader, who three years ago laid 
down his life in unselfish conflict, sounded ever the 
note of hope above the note of discouragement. 
After the warning came always the word of cheer, 
and how many hearts have been uplifted by this as- 
surance: 

“But if, while there is yet time, we turn to Justice 
and obey her, if we trust to Liberty and follow her. 
the dangers which now threaten must disappear, the 
forces that now menace will turn to agencies of ele- 
vation.” 

* *K * 


The “Hoe Man” on Trial 
Edward B. Payne, in The Arena 

The chief interest in this “child of a procreant 
brain” lies in the fact that the poem has been, and is 
yet, the center of a remarkable controversy bearing 
on the social problems of modern times. Walt Whit- 
man prophesied of a future for these states when 
“Their presidents shall not be their common referee 
so much as their poets shall,’ and the widespread 
and earnest attention accorded to this poem may be 
taken as an illustrative instance of the power of the 
poet to stir and direct the thoughts of men. Here 


The Challenge 


is a case in which men are deeply moved and sharply 
aroused, not by an act of legislation, not by a sci- 
entific demonstration, not by a logical argument, but 
by a few lines of verse sung out from the frontier 
West by one hitherto but little known, but now at 
once recognized as a leader of the people, girded with 
moral purpose and inspired by urgings of social jus- 
lice. 

The newspaper clippings referring to the poem 
indicate a remarkable itinerary for “The Man With 
the Hoe” since its first publication in the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, January 15, 1899. Daily and weekly 


papers republished it, generally with extended com- 
ments, first throughout California and the Pacific 
States; then in the Mississippi valley; on into New 
York and New England; over the line into Canada; 
and even across the sea stretch to the Hawatian 
Islands. It appears to have everywhere stimulated 
thought upon social problems, and to have called 
out vigorous and diversified expressions of opinion 
all along the line of its course. 


Mr. Bailey Millard, literary editor of the Exam- 
iner, was the first to record an opinion. He greeted 
Mr. Markham as “ a new voice, deep-toned, sonorous, 
singing grandly,” and pronounced the poem “a piece 
of virile verse, one of the very few true poems, writ- 
ten by Californians”; adding that “it is tense, sym- 
pathetic, interest compelling, and, above all, hero- 
ically human.” TFT orthwith, that distinguished critic, 
whose pen is sharper than a locust thorn, Ambrose 
Bierce, took issue with Millard’s judgment. He 
prophesied for Mr. Markham, as he has done before, 
an “eventual primacy among contemporary American 
poets,” and recognized the “noble simplicity and 
elevation of his work” in general; but urged several 
objections to this particular poem, chiefly because 
of “the sentiment of the piece, the thought that the 
work carries.” To the sense of Mr. Bierce this is 
but an echo of “the peasant philosophies of the work- 
shop and the field; the thought is that of the sandlot 
—even to the workman threat of rising against the 
wicked well-to-do and taking it out of their hides.” 
Regarding the origin of “The Man with the Hoe,” 
Mr. Bierce has this to say: ; 

“He is not a product of the masters, lords and 
rulers in all lands; they are not, and no class of 
men are, responsible for him, his limitations and his 
woes—which are not of those that kings or laws can 
cause or cure. The masters, lords and rulers are 
as helpless in the fell clutch of circumstances as he— 
which Mr. Markham would be speedily made to 
understand if appointed dictator. The notion that 
the sorrows of the humble are due to the selfish- 
ness of the great is natural, and can be made poetical, 
but it is silly.” 

At once, following this beginning of controversy, 
the critics began to rise, right and left, making what 
Mr. Loomis characterized in “The Land of Sunshine” 
as “an audible noise.” The newspapers received 
hundreds of manuscripts, and for a time accorded 
as much space to “The Man with the Hoe” as to 
prize fights and “ police stories.” The clergy made 
the poem their text; platform orators dilated upon 
it; college professors lectured upon it; debating so- 
cieties discussed it; schools took it up for study in 
their literary courses; and it was the subject of con- 
versation in social circles and on the streets. It was 
extolled, ridiculed, jested at, cartooned, assailed, ana- 
thematized, defended, and there is not yet an end. 

A curious episode in the controversy was the entire 
misapprehension of the spirit and purport of the 
poem by some of the working people; that is, if some 
writers were not concealing their true sentiments 
under a masque. One, for instance, regarded the poem 
as a direct assault on tlhe American farmer, and as- 
sured Mr. Markham that “agriculture is a peaceful, 
ennobling and independent calling.” 


Some came to the defense of the poem, and made 
good points for its doctrine by a facetious assump- 
tion of charcater and idea. One who announced that 
he was himself “The Man with the Hoe” declared it 
to be “not his fault that he had no steam plow.” 
The steam plows were all in the hands of the men 
who held two hundred thousand or more acres of 
land; and yet, he added, “nature has given to every 
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man two hundred thousand acres of land. Some of 
it is in the moon, some of it on other planets, but 
the circumstance that we cannot get at it is not the 
fault of the rulers, landlords and masters. Why 
should I blame the millionaire when he merely fol- 
lows his instinct and aids nature in her great evolu- 
tionary work—the production of millionaires instead 
of men? Let him stand on my neck.” 

The philosophy of the poem has been more seri- 
ously and intelligently dealt with by the president of 
Stanford University, David Starr Jordan, who has 
used it as the theme of a lecture delivered in many 
places throughout the Coast. He acknowledges the 
existence of “The Man with the Hoe,’ something 
like him being found in all lands, but chiefly in 
France, where we should be content to let him re- 
But as to responsibility for him, the lords 
and masters may claim a partial alibi. His slant 
brow and brute jaw only mark the primitive char- 
acter. Labor in itself is not the cause of his condi- 
tion; but he suffers from the fact that he labors for 
others instead of for himself. He is chained to the 
wheel of toil, and that degrades. He is crushed 
under the burdens of excessive taxes and militarism, 
and the aggressions of aristocracy and intolerance. 
In Europe his status is due conspicuously to the de- 
generating processes of the Latin races. His hope is 
not in the whirlwinds of rebellion. Regeneration 
must come from peace, from tolerance, from justice 
and from a chance to labor, not for the nation, but 
for himself. Men straighten up for self, and for 
self alone. 

In one of his lectures President Jordan affirmed 
that the real and radical reason for the slanted brow 
of “the man with the hoe,” and his brute jaw, is that 
his “father and mother had them’”—an explanation 
which had already been advanced by an earlier critic 
in a fable: 


main. 


“Said the chicken to the eggshell from which it 
had just emerged, ‘Why didn’t you give me a nice, 
long tail and four legs like the horse over there?’ 
‘Blame my mother for that,’ replied the egg, ‘she 
laid out the plan of your existence.’” 

In an article from the standpoint of a theosophist, 
Dr. Jerome A. Anderson has attempted to correct 
Mr. Markham’s philosophy by asserting that the 
poem “ is built upon entirely wrong conceptions of 
human life;” that it is “an example of the curiously 
perverted views prevailing in this era of ignorance ;” 
that it is “founded on the theological assumption 
that man is not the fashioner of his own destiny ;” 
that it smacks of “grace” and “vicarious atonement” 
which engender “the exceedingly vicious habit of 
blaming misdeeds upon somebody other than the true 
author ;” that the hoe man is “ a product of the law 
of cause and effect;” that he has already existed 
through many incarnations, and his condition -is due 
to “individual causes set in action by the individual 
in previous lives.” This, of course, relieves the 
“masters, lords and rulers from responsibility. The 
hoe man is not their handiwork, but a thing of his 
own fashioning. 


Mr. Markham has been censured for what he de- 
nounces the “immemorial infamies” and “perfidious 
wrongs” from which the hoe man has suffered, with- 
out suggesting the remedy—the same mistake, albeit, 
as some one has pointed out, that Thomas Hood 
made in writing “The Song of the Shirt.” Mr. 
Markham does indeed leave it to others to answer his 
question, “How will you ever straighten up this 
shape?” The answers volunteered in the discussion 
have been diversified from the recommendation to 
“let things drift” to a demand for the radical re- 
construction of society. On the one hand it is held 
that there is nothing to do, because the “slave of 
the wheel of toil” is providentially and wisely des- 
tined to his task, a foreordination of God, calling 
for general gratitude; as one ‘writer, an alleged 
“poetess,”’ puts it, the “man with the hoe” is: 


“The man the Lord made and gave; 
For which we should most thankful be— 
That we have tillers of the soil— 
Tillers giving us our prosperity.” 


On the other hand it is proposed to organize “a 
universal trust embracing all the means of produc- 
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tion and distribution, and including in the com- 
bine labor as well as capital, while as the beneficiaries 
of such trust are included all the people—a trust 
of the people, for the people, and by the people. 

The value of this discussion lies in that it illus- 
trates the loose but intricate tangle of modern 
thought as touching the conditions, the possibilities, 
the obligations of civilization; and how tradition, 
self-interest, prejudice and passion, as well as sin- 
cerity, good-will and the love of truth and justice 
are all potent factors in determining the variant opin- 
ions and irreconcilable purposes of men. The voices 
of men are discordant, their motives at variance, 
their aims contradictory. The worst of it is, that 
the majority seem still to be skeptical of any great 
possibilities for human society. To any voice crying 
aloud in behalf of the primary rectitudes as between 
man and man, the multitude is still disposed to re- 
spond, “Crucify him!” This seems to prove that the 
hoe man is not the only man of whom it may be 
said that the light has been extinguished within his 
brain. We have all been brutalized under this 
regime of interior and ever intensifying competition. 
We cling to and defend the traditional business and 
social procedures, despite their radical iniquities. 
Only the few appear to see that these iniquities are 
anything more than incidental—mere infelicities of 
a system which, on the whole, is regarded as good 
enough, if indeed it be not exalted to the plane of 
divine beneficence. This general lack of moral in- 
sight into the essential meanness and degradation 
of our system is the dark fact of our times. It makes 
room within us for a sometimes flippant and some- 
times sullen skepticism as to the plain simplicities 
of social truth and righteousness. We need, more 
often than we hear it, the clear voice of the bard 
and the prophet challenging our indifference and un- 
belief. There should be many Markhams. 

KOK Ox 


Socialism is True Americanism 


Pity for poverty, enthusiasm for liberty and equal- 
ity, the recognition of social injustice and the 
wish to end it, is not Socialism. The denunciation 
of riches, the appreciation of poverty, such as we 
find it in Christianity and other religions, is not 
Socialism. Primitive Communism, asit existed -be- 
fore the institution of private property and as it 
has loomed up before earnest and enthusiastic men 
in all periods and among all peoples as their goal, is 
not Socialism. The forceful equality-making of 
the followers of Babceuf, is not Socialism. 

In all these the real basis of capitalist society 
with its class antagonisms, is lacking. Modern So- 
cialism is the offspring of capitalist society, and of 
its class antagonisms. Failing these it cannot exist. 
Socialism. Primitive Communism, as it existed be- 
must be thoroughly understood. 

Whoever regards Socialism in the sentimental 
sense of philanthropic striving for equality, without 
having a firm grasp of the essence of capitalist so- 
ciety, is no Socialist in the sense of the class war, 
without which modern Socialism is inconceivable. 
Whoever has arrived at the full consciousness of 
the essence of capitalist society and the foundation 
of modern Socialism knows well that a social move- 
ment which quits this ground may be anything it 
pleases to call itself, but is not Socialist. 

*x* * 


The following table shows what was accomplished 
by the introduction of municipal electric lighting, 
showing the cost before and after the cities took 
possession of the plants: 


Saving 
é Cost per Arc Light. per light 
City. Before. After, per year. 
Bangor Mes. :f.im). e1csioe $150.00 $48.00 $102.00 
Lewaston, Mie. aucalcccen oe 182.00 55-00 127.00 
Reabody. (Mass: iit. 2.0.18 185.00 62.00 123.00 
Bay City, Bich.0 5 ¢ncocs «on 110.00 58.00 52.00 
Huntingdon, Ind. ....... 146.00 50.00 96.00 
* OK OK 


It makes little real difference, so far as parties 
go, which of the two now contending for control in 
the United States shall be victorious. The result 
will be that there will be a radical change in the 
political complexion of all parties in this country. 
It will make just as little difference by what names 
the readjusted and reorganized parties may be 
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called, there will be a general shifting of ground 
and a changing around of doctrines and avowed ob- 
jects. 

Hereafter there is going to be a violently radical 
revolutionary party preaching socialistic doctrines, 
such as government control of all business and a 
redistribution of property. Then there will be a 
strong government party in favor of protective tar- 
iffs, government bounties and subsidies, and the 
building up of powerful privileged classes, to be 
protected by great standing armies and military 
power. Those will be the two extremes of Amer- 
ican politics, and they will gather into two opposing 
organizations—on one side all the people with so- 
cialistic views of every sort, and on the other all 
who are inclined to centralism and the classes 
against the masses. 

Outside of these, and between the two extremes, 
will be a great conservative party holding to genuine 
Democratic doctrines, and as much opposed to cen- 
tralism and strong government on the one hand as 
to mob rule and socialism on the other. This party 
will represent true Americanism and be composed 
of all who are devoted to constitutional liberty and 
the freedom of the individual from unnecessary re- 
pression—New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) 

KOK Ox 


Vice Inappropriate 
By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


The way to conquer all vice is to make it seem 
inappropriate. My distinguished brother, you would 
almost—almost—rather murder a man than “make a 
fool of yourself” in the ordinary sense of the expres- 
sion. My sister, rather than wear some thoroughly 
fantastic, old-fashioned and ridiculous dress, I am 
afraid there are at least some sins in the catalogue 
which you would be willing to commit. The old 
things that we really leave off are the things that 
have come to seem to us now and forever inap- 
propriate. 

So, too, with social institutions. Institutions are 
as real entities as physical forms, and there have to 
be higher and higher forms of society. Institutions 
crystallize social thought and become our masters, 
like our bodies. We want no environment of which 
we are not the masters. The Socialist movement of 
today is just as much a movement of the Divine 
Spirit as is the progress in art, or science, or sani- 
tation. Men having thus far developed, must create 
better environment. Social conditions ought to be 
different, net only for abstract ethical reasons, or 
practical economic ones, but because they are so 
lamentably inappropriate to the real state of the de- 
velopment of humanity. 

To prolong our competitive system; to fail to give 
equal opportunities to all men, to distrust the people, 


and trust the infamous politicians—or, what is worse, 


to trust no one—to enthrone greed; to issue money 
save as a convenience to the people, the whole people, 
and nothing but the people; to tolerate monopoly 
anywhere on the planet; to be the slaves of a senator 
in Pennsylvania, of a boss in New York, of a railway 
in New England, of a plutocratic ring in Boston, 
and of corporate greed in our national government; 
to have a Fifth Avenue in New York that runs down 
into a noisome, offensive, pestilential South Fifth 
Avenue; to have a Back Bay on the one side of Bos- 
ton and a North End on the other; to tolerate mil- 
lions of workless men in this most prosperous coun- 
try and tens of millions of others with their wants 
unsupplied ;—all these and other possible illustrations 
of our present social conditions, are as inappropriate 
to our knowledge and our conscience, and as ridicu- 
lous and degrading as it would be for men and wo- 
men to walk on hands and feet. or to get down and 
crawl as they used to do before they graduated from 
the reptilian age. 
* Ok Ok 


“Whether American capitalism expands or not, 
American wage-workers are sure to suffer. If ex- 
pansion carries the day, they will suffer from Asiatic 
competition. If expansion fails, they will suffer from 
the crisis which restricted markets must cause. It is 
with them a case of ‘Heads you win, tails I lose.’ ”’— 
Algernon Lee. 


Thirty Million Adherents 


The advent of Socialism will be the most tre- 
mendous change in social relations ever thrust upon 
this planet; and yet there are millions of people who 
know next to nothing of its philosophy, doctrines or 
progress. ‘These people do not know that over seven 
million votes have been cast for Socialism, and that 
it has more than thirty million adherents, scattered 
from California right on around the earth, across 
America, Europe and Asia to Japan, almost from 
pole to pole, and on thousands of islands of the sea. 

They do not know that it is capturing all the old 
universities of Europe and has a strong organiza- 
tion in American colleges; or that its doctrines of 
peace and brotherhood have so permeated the stand- 
ing armies of Europe that a recent Belgian govern- 
mental commission recently stated that its soldiers 
would probably be useful “only in repelling invasion.” 
There are Socialist representatives in almost every 
legislative body in Europe. And you cannot find 
out how greatly this new and vital force is shaking 
the world, because the Associated Press, being in 
the service of capitalism, will transmit little or no 
news of the movement. It is your duty, whether 
you are in the movement or not, to take THe Cu a- 
LENGE. 

It is more than likely that you do not know that 
Socialism is a philosophy of the whole of life, with 
its economic thought as a base, and which, once 
understood, throws a flood of light on all the prob- 
lems of education, sanitation, music, art literature, 
ethics, law, theology and science. 

No matter what your work may be, that work and 
your own life are influenced by your social rela- 
tions; and a knowledge of Socialism will give you a 
wealth of new and coherent ideas. 


Christ @ The Social Question 


By Francis Greenwood Peabody. The Macmillan 
Co. 374 Pages. $1.50. 

The comprehensiveness of Christ’s character and 
the many-sidedness of his teaching have made him 
difficult to understand, because few men are compre- 
hensive in character, or with capacity to see at once 
many sides of life. It might be said that Christ has 
been more often half understood than misunderstood ; 
except that half understanding is often the worst 
kind of misunderstanding. It is not only true that 
“his tenderness of heart has obscured from observa- 
tion his sagacity of mind;” but not less true that 
the intensity of his concern for the individual has 
obscured from observation his social teachings; his 
profound and vital spirituality has caused men to for- 
get the practical and ethical character of his teaching; 
his positiveness has been mistaken for dogmatism, 
and the giver of life has been read as though he were 
a giver of laws. The tendency of past times has 
been, if not to overestimate the theological aspect of 
Christ’s teaching, certainly to underestimate the so- 
ciological aspect. Dr. Peabody’s volume is an admir- 
able counterpoise to this theological tendency of past 
interpreters. It is sympathetic, broad, interpretative; 
it is spiritual without being mystical, rational with- 
out being rationalistic, ethical without being legal. 
It is, as its title indicates, partial; that is, it concerns 
itself only with Christ’s social instructions; but it is 
comprehensive and catholic in its spirit. The author 
is evidently desirous to interpret Christ, not to read 
his own notions into Christ's instructions.—The Out- 
look. 

* *K * 


“We are confronted by two great forces—property 
rights and human rights. Today property rights and 
human rights have met upon the highway and are 
combating for the mastery. Do you recognize the 
gravity of the situation? Do you recognize that a 
new issue is upon us, the solution of which will 
take great men—men prompted by the noblest im- 
pulses and whose actions must be guided by unerring 
wisdom.”—Rey. Dr. Win. S. Rainsford. St. George’s 
(Episcopal) Church, New York. 

* kok 

“The situation is such now that we will be very 
lucky if we escape without a big panic.”—Russell 
Sage. Vide J.os Angeles Times, March 27th. 
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NOTHING IS TOO HOT FOR THE CHALLENGE 
(Continued from Page Eleven.) 

To begin with, the size of a man’s income has not the slightest con- 
nection with determining to what social class he belongs. Classes are determined 
by economic and social functions, not size of income. By the capitalist class 
is meant those who live by virtue of ownership and who possess sufficient capital 
to be effective producers. By the laboring class is meant all those engaged in 
any form of labor necessary to the production of goods in our present social or- 
ganization. This includes Schwab, as manager of the billion-dollar steel trust, as 
well as the shovelers in the Minnesota ore beds. The middle class is really a 
subdivision of the capitalist class and includes those who while owning some 
instruments of production, are not able to live from such ownership without 
engaging in productive labor, either as managers or workmen. 


dreamer.” 


To this class 
belong the small storekeepers, the owners of blacksmith shops, and village in- 
dustries in general and there is some ground for so including the whole class 
of farm owners. The latter are indeed generally so included, and probably be- 
long there in a technically correct interpretation of the terms of classification, 
although I believe I can show that they should be included among the laborers. 

Now any argument to show that the middle class is increasing in: social 
or political Importance must show: 

First—Not only that the number of small industries is actually increasing, 
but that the product of such industries is growing relatively faster than that of 
large industries. Will Com. Gordon be foolish enough to contend that in his 
own trade the output of the cobblers’ shops of this country is growing at a faster 
ratio than that of the great factories? Krapotkin has actually offered some sta- 
tistics to prove this point in his work on “IFiclds, Factories and Workshops,” and 
while I believe him to have failed in establishing his point, he is a man of too 
great ability and knowledge of the Socialist movement to be guilty of the ridic- 
ulous ignorance of Socialist doctrines shown by Com. Gordon. 

Second—Whoever would claim increasing social significance for the middle 
class must show that these small industries are destined to become the dominant 
industrial factor in the coming society. This, also, Krapotkin has attempted, 
but in a wholly different way from which Com. Gordon proposes, and it is need- 
less to say he was not so silly as to believe that while capitalism reigned these 
little shop-keepers and half-starved factory owners would be the ones to bring 
about a social transformation. 

In conclusion I wish to say that | know of no position in the Socialist phi- 
losophy of which every Socialist editor will not welcome the sharpest and most 
hostile criticism, but unless the editor is one of “a set of dreamers” he does not 
care to present to his readers a lot of nonsensical criticism of a position which 
no intelligent Socialist ever held. 1 would advise Com. Gordon to read a few 
books on Socialism before attempting to reconstruct its principles and expound 
its philosophy. A. M. Simons. 


[had not noticed Mr. Gordon’s contention that the middle-class 
is growing in power, and, of course, it is a position which is quite 
indefensible. The question, however, as to the attitude the middle- 
class are going to take in the coming struggle for industrial democ- 
racy is one that is of considerable interest. When the conception 
that the success of Socialism depended upon a process of slowly 
educating the workingmen to the knowledge that they were being 
exploited by the workings of the present competitive system and 
that the middle-class as well as the rich, worked harmoniously to- 
gether to effect this exploitation, the theory that the middle-class 
would stand in with the rich to resist any change in the system was 
perfectly logical. Conditions to-day in the United States are very 
different from this, however, owing to the fact that the rapid pro- 
gress of expropriation of the middle-class has thoroughly awakened 
them to the fate that is in store for them. Of course this fate was 
always instore for them, but the progress of events has hitherto 
been so slow that they could not see it and you could not drill any- 
thing into their poor silly noddles. A man that spends a day of 
15 hours, as do many of our small shop keepers, measuring out 
cheese and calico to his customers, is too tired when night comes 
to give much attention to the philosophy of Socialism. Besides, 
even if he did have time and brains enough to study and under- 
stand it, he would not dare to say so for fear his banker might refuse 
to renew his note. But when Armour, the modern Herod of indus- 
try, comes along and exterminates all the butchers over night, and 
Claflin is seen getting ready to do the same for the small drygoods 
merchants, he commences to guess where he “‘is at.” 

Everyone to-day, however, knows what a tremendous amount 
of guessing the small manufacturers, the small dealers, the employes 
and agents of railways and trusts are doing, who are losing their 
business and jobs through the consolidations now going on. 

Any amount of these fellows who, only a few months ago, 
were scoffing at Socialists as mere cranks and visionaries, having 
now deciphered their death warrant on the wall are now commenc- 
ing to think that its better to try Socialism than to live in poverty 
under the present system. I, myself, think that its better to live 
under Socialism, but there are lots of people who will never regard 
Socialism with fayor until they see that they are doomed to pov- 
erty. Then they will have sense enough to’ prefer Socialism to 
poverty. Some people might think that such a conclusion don’t 
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require much sense. I should not either, did I not see the millions 
of working men in this country with not a cent to their name going 
up to the polls every time they get a chance and voting to perpetuate 
their poverty. The middle-class may be selfish, but I give them 
credit for being better kickers when they feel the pinch of poverty 
than the workingmen. A workingman will never kick as long as 
he gets any kind of a job, while the middle-class man would be ready 
for barricades to-morrow if he felt he had to live the life that quite 
contents the laborer. sea S 


The Proletarian Vote a Minority 


The word proletarian, as defined, by all standard dictionaries, means the 
propertyless class. It is contended by the average Socialist editor and orator 
that this propertyless class constitutes a majority of the voters of this nation. 

I have quite often disputed this, and as often been called “ignorant,” middle- 
class muddler,” and one Socialist writer has broadly hinted that I must be in 
the pay of the capitalists’ politicians, all of which shows the tolerance of some 
Socialists. Of course, the census reports for 1900 are not as yet available, and 
while I might guess as well as others, yet a clear understanding of the census 
reports for 1870, 1880 and 1890 will enable us to very carefully estimate the dif- 
ferent classes. In the first place we find that the middle class, as defined by L. 
Sanial, increased from 492.499 in 1870 to 1,192,931 in 1890, an increase of 142 per 
cent. The population increased during the same decades only 62.4 per cent. 

Mr. William Hunt, a well-informed and reliable statistician of the U. S. 
Census Department, shows us in the Bulletin of Labor the occupation of the 
classes, dividing them into four groups. Group A relates to what may be 
termed the “proprietor class,’ comprising farmers, planters, bankers, brokers, 
manufacturers, merchants and dealers. Group A increased from 3,791,807 males 
in 1870 to 6,881,202 in 1890. The increase from 1880 to 1890 was 1,523,634. A 
like increase for the last ten years would make this class number 8,500,000 males 
over 16 years of age. Eighty per cent of these 8,500,000 males have property, 
for, mark you, even the tenant farmer is not propertyless. He most always 
owns tools, some machinery, a couple of wagons, two or more horses or mules, 
ete. Eighty per cent would be 6,800,000 capitalist and middle-class voters. To 
this we must add 200,000 absolutely-idle capitalists. 

Group B relates to what may be termed the clerical class, comprising agents, 
collectors, commercial travelers, clerks, etc., numbering in 1890 1,144,929, hav 
ing increased nearly 100 per cent from 1880 to 1890. This class numbers at 
present not less than 2,000,000, 75 per cent of whom are not propertyless, or a 
1,500,000 middle-class voters. Thousands of this class own small amounts. of 
stock in railroad and manufacturing plants. There are 10,000 stockholders: in 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, but only four or five hundred can be classed as 
large capitalists. Then there is the idle middle class, 7. ¢., those owning rentable 
property, and those who have an income sufficient for support from stocks; to 
illustrate, many hands, like engineers, mechanics, overseers in large manu- 
facturing plants, superintendents, etc., who have accumulated sufficient wealth 
to retire. This class numbers not less than 250,000 voters at present and: is 
constantly increasing. 

Now, we have the strictly working class in groups C and D. We find that 
there were in 1890, 205,337 blacksmiths. .There is hardly a town east of the 
Mississippi that does not contain one or more blacksmiths who own a shop, tools 
and some stock. Wheelwrights are likewise located in many of the larger 
towns. Then there are the job printers, numbering at present 20,000; the tailors, 
who own more or less stock and tools; and, lastly, the highly-paid wage laborers, 
like petty bosses in manufacturing and mining plants, overseers, etc., bring the 
middle class wage hands up to not less than 600,000 voters. Here we have a 
grand total of 9,350,000 capitalists, large and small, who have a voting resi- 
dence. This is nearly 67 per cent of the total vote cast for president in the 
last election. 

If we compare the vote polled in the proletarian state of Rhode Island 
with that polled in the agricultural state of Maine, we find that one voter out 
of each nine inhabitants voted in Rhode Island against one out of each six 
votes in Maine; and this will hold good throughout the United States if we 
compare the vote in agricultural counties with those cast in the industrial 
centers. This is accounted for in the large number of tramp shoeworkers, 
weavers, etc., who seldom remain long enough in one city to gain a voting 
residence. Take, too, the agricultural wage hands, who numbered 2,516,004 
males over 16 years of age in 1890. One-half of these were negroes and Chi- 
nese, a considerable number were Canadians, who make a practice of working 
on the farms each season; a large number were under 21, and a still larger num- 
ber were tramp farm hands, 7. c., farm hands who go from ranch to ranch, etc., 
and are not voters. It is doubtful if, out of the 2,516,004 male farm hands, 
700,000 of them had a vote. 
into about a dozen states, and if in 50 years from now they should then consti- 


Then, too, this proletarian army is concentrated 


tute a majority of the voting kings, they would still be unable to elect a presi- 
dent because of their concentration into less than one-third of the states. 
‘But what is worse than all else, is the fact that this proletarian army is 
degenerating into the “slum proletariat,” with the consequent fearful increase of 
political corruption. Politicians boast that 40 per cent of the wage-working 
class in the mill towns of New England can be bought. Go into the average tex- 
tile factory and listen for a week to the conversation of the voting kings, and 
what will you hear? Prize-fighting, ‘baseball, boasting of who can drink the 
most beer, and immoral discussion constitute almost the sole topics of con- 
versation. Is this the material that is to build a co-operative common- 
wealth? F. G. R. Gorvon. 
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The Challenge 
Cartoon From the Year 1999 


“When The Sleeper Sweetly Dreameth” 


TRUST MAGNATE: It gives me great pleasure to announce that our earnings for the past year ex- 


ceed those of the previous year by $100,000,000. 


our faithful employes.—S. F. Examiner. 


This sum will, of course, be divided among 


[This is not altogether as much of a joke as it might seem. The problem of the 


trusts will be to get rid of their surpluses. 


If a plan of “giving away their profits” could 


he worked it might be thought of as a last resort—H. G. W.] 


The Three Travelers 


Three travellers began the journey of life together 
Flowers lifted toward them bright, dew-laden faces 
and birds warbled their morning carols. Fruits rip- 
ened in great variety by the wayside. The sun threw 
mantles of golden warmth over all, impartially. 

One looked heavenward and saw only God. In 
grim forebodings or, at times, enraptured visions of 
an anticipated future, he lost the glory of the pres- 
ent. Fear, the grim overseer, with lash of scorpion 
stings scourged him along the way. He saw human- 
ity a writhing mass of worms, of which a favored 
few were by God’s mercy saved, while all the rest 
were through His vengeance lost. 

He made great sacrifices; he did terrible penance; 
he supplicated; he entreated. He worshipped with 
flattery, but ‘without reason, which he shunned as a 
thing of darkness and child of the Evil One, born 
to lure the unwary into paths of vice. 

His every thought paid tribute to the sovereign 
he served. Each gift to another was either a peace- 
offering or a loan made to his God. His acts of self- 
denial were born from the fear of punishment or the 
hope of a reward. 

To the afflicted he murmured: “It is the will of 
the Creator. This life is but a drop in the great 
ocean of eternity. Repent, and be saved before it is 
forever too late.” 

Poverty sought his tears. “Why should I weep?” 
he asked. “Ye are an honored instrument in the 
hands of the All Powerful. I question not His prov- 
idence.” ‘To all he spoke of this world as at best 
but a vale of tears. Comfort and hope, consola- 
tien and relief, existed only on a far distant shore. 

Old Age and his companion, Death, waylaid him 
as the shadows of night were falling, and gently 
robbed him of his heavy cross. He fell asleep with 
a servile prayer for mercy on his dying lips. 

One looked through eyes of selfishness upon a 
teeming world, and cried in ecstasy: “Lo, it is 


pursuit. To press Joy’s cup to eager lips, to shut 
from out his heart all forms of sorrow and of pain 
became his highest hopes. 

With the plummet of Desire he sounded the 
deepest depths of the Gulf of Indulgence. Under 
exultant heel he crushed the fairest flowers. Satiety 
fawned upon him, and Ennui wrapped him in her 
stale embrace. 

Dark clouds obscured the brightness of the sun. 
Looking back, up the way he had come, he saw Old 
Age approaching from afar. He observed that the 
old, the feeble, and the helpless bought or begged, 
or perished by the way. He began to prepare for his 
own time of need. 

With his strength he kept others from the choicest 
fruits, and sold them for a price; and the price he 
kept. He also became the bondsman of a god— 
the god of Self; and when he gave some dole of 
charity to check the cries for mercy or relief from 
those his strength and avarice had parted from their 
own, he worshipped Self as one who did a godlike 
deed. 

He also feared and shunned a demon dread—Ma- 
terial Loss. He grew blind and deaf and dumb to 
all things good, yet knew it not. Unselfish Love he 
never chanced to meet. Death came at last and 
freed him from his clogging weight of dross, and 
left him rich—in infinite Regret. 

One gazed upon the world with mingled joy and 
grief. Its beauty and its wealth struck paeans of 
thanksgiving from his soul. “Yet, why,” he ques- 
tioned, “there being food for all, should any starve 
for lack of it?” For love of Justice touched a chord 
of pain in every happy thought. He could not feast 
while Hunger stalked the earth, nor dress in costly 
garb with rags the common lot. 

“Oh, Wrong,” he cried, “that persecuteth Right! 
Right’s cause is mine ,and thou mine enemy.” He 
saw Humanity a perfect whole, preyed on by myriad 
parasites. His one ambition was to foil their greed. 
The bliss he sought was happiness for all. An- 


mine! mine!” Strength was his gift, enjoyment his other’s wants by him relieved, relieved his own. 


Greed hissed, “Thou fool!” but sobs of famished 
children drowned the taunt. Caution urged, “Be- 
ware! 
of all, best serve myself when all I serve.” 

. While humbly plucking fruits to fill poor empty 
hands, the birds’ songs filled his heart with happy 
prophecies, until it seemed a joyful thing to live, in 


harmony with Universal Good. Unselfish Love, 


touching each quickened pulse, revealed to him the 
secrets of the blest. 

Gaining in strength and power he upward climbed; 
and down the mountain’s cragged sides his cheering 
words rang clear for waiting echoes to repeat to 
starved, receptive souls below, until, where once his 
love could aid but few, it reached the multitude. 
And when the time was ripe for his brave soul to 
burst the limits of his robe of clay, it rose to greater 
heights—a glorified Guardian Angel of Humanity.— 
The Arena. 

*k OK * 

Capitalism Cannot be Christianized 
Best by remembering God, say some, 

We keep our high imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 

When we forgot—when we forgot! 
A lovelier faith their happy crown, 
But history laughs and weeps it down. 


Know they not well how seven times seven, 
Wronging our mighty arms with rust, 
We dared not do the work of heaven, 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust. 
—William Watson. 

For many years the Church sought in vain to 
Christianize slavery, and found at last that there 
could be no slavery without sin. We are now begin- 
ning to realize that our present industrial system 
is in direct opposition to the social law of God. You 
cannot Christianize selfishness, strife and theft. No 
observance of Sunday services, or pronouncing of 
benedictions can hallow or sanctify greed. Getting 
all you can for as little as possible is not Christian 
teaching, which says, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” Christ’s law of Love is plainly violated 
in a world of palaces and hovels, millionaires and 
paupers, wealthy idlers and underpaid toilers. The 
two rules of the present game of business are: 
“Every man for himself,’ and “What is legal is 
right; while the motto of Christian Socialism is 
“each for all, and all for each.’ Every Christian 
business man feels the necessary antagonism between 
the words of Jesus and the business system whose 
laws he is compelled to obey. “I detest the methods 
of my business,” said an employer, “ but until capital- 
ism is overthrown I am powerless.” So long as God 
hates robbery for a burnt offering, restitutional char- 
ity is not sufficient; it is rather twice curst, it curses 
him that gives, and him that takes. There is a 
Christian way of earning money as well as of spend- 
ing it. It is of the very spirit of Christianity that we 
should live and work for others just as much as for 
our own interests, and in the world of business 
that is today impossible. Competition is war; Chris- 
tianity is peace. “Ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” In short, capitalism means, I myself; Chris- 
tian Socialism means, we all. Christian Socialism 
says, “Love seeketh not her own.”—Herbert N. Cas- 
son. 

* Kk OK 
A Question of Point of View 

“Now let us get to a common basis. These rows 
of beets run north and south,” shouted the Socialist. 

“East and west you mean,” said the Single Taxer, 
standing on the other side of the field. 

“T have a compass!” cried the Anarchist, “and if 
you will come over here you will observe that the 
rows run southeast by northwest.” 

“Just look at the sun, which is behind me,” the 
communist remarked, “you will see that they run 
south by north.” 

“They are ranged in order,” said the Prophet, “from 
whatever point you look.” Borron Hatt, 

* ok Ck 
Bunote Rates ror THe CHALLENGE: Per hun- 


flged, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 per thousand, post- 
paid. 


For self provide.” He made reply: “TI, part 
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